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CHAPTER. XIII. 
A STORM OF WIND. 


HE wind was rising. Coming in gusts from across the sea, it 

swept round the Dolphin Inn with a force that seemed to shake 

the old walls and stir the window-panes—for the corner that made the 

site of the inn was always an exposed one. Madame Guise, undressing 

slowly by the expiring fire in her chamber, shivered as she listened to 
It. 

The wind did not how] in this fashion around her own sheltered home 
in the sunny Dauphiné. There was no grand sea there for it to whirl 
and play over, and come off with a shrieking moan. Not often there 
did they get cold weather like this ; or white snow covering the plains ; 
or ice in the water-jugs. And never yet before in her uneventful life, 
had it fallen to her lot to travel all across France from South to North 
with a little child to take care of, and then to encounter the many hours’ 
passage in a stifling boat on a rough and raging sea ; and after'a night’s 
rest ia London to come off again in the cold English stage-coach for 
how many miles she knew not. All this might have served to take the 
colour from her face and to give the shiverings to her frame—for land 
travelling in those days was not the easy pastime it is made now. 

But there was worse behindit. Not the cold, not the want of rest, was 
it, that was so trying her, but the frightful whispers of a supposed tragedy 
that had (so to say) greeted her arrival at the Dolphin. But a few 
hours within its walls, and she had been told that him of whom she had 
come in secret search, her husband, had disappeared out of life. 

For this poor young lady, Charlotte Guise, was in truth the wife of An- 
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thony Castlemaine. His wife if he were still living ; his widow if he were 
dead. That he was dead, hearing all she had heard, no doubt could 
exist in her mind; no hope of the contrary, not the faintest shadow of 
it, could enter her heart. She had come all this long journey in search 
of her husband, fearing some vague treachery ; she had arrived fo find 
that treachery of the deepest dye had only too probably put him out 
of sight for ever. 

When the father, Basil Castlemaine, was on his death-bed, she had 
heard the charge he gave to Anthony, to come over to England and 
put in the claim to his rightful inheritance ; she had heard the warning 
of possible treachery that had accompanied it. 

Basil died. And when Anthony, in obedience to his father's last 
injunctions, was making ready for the journey to England, his wife 
recalled the warning to him. He laughed at her. He answered jok- 
ingly: saying that if he never returned to France she might come off 
to see the reason and whether he was still in the land of the living. 
Ah! how many a word spoken in jest would, if we might read the 
future, bear a solemn meaning! ‘That was one. 

Anthony Castlemaine departed on his mission, leaving his wife and 
little child in their home at Gap. The first letter she received from 
him told her of his arrival at Greylands, and that he had put up at the 
Dolphin Inn. It intimated that he might not find his course a very 
smooth one, and that his Uncle James was in possession of Greylands’ 
Rest. Some days further on she received a second letter from him ; 
and following closely upon it, by the next post in fact, a third. Both 
these letters bore the same date. ‘The first of them stated that he was 
not advancing at all; that all kinds of impediments were being placed 
in his way by his uncles ; they appeared resolved to keep him out of 
the estate, refusing even to show him how it was left ; and it ended 
with an expressed conviction that his Uncle James was usurping it. 
The last letter told her that since posting the other letter earlier in the 
day, he had seen his Uncle James ; that the interview, which had taken 
place in a meadow, was a stormy one, his uncle even having tried to 
strike him: that he really did not know what to be at, but had resolved 
to try for one more conference before proceeding to take legal measures, 
and that he-should certainly write to her again in the course of a day 
or two to tell her whether matters progressed or whether they did not. 
In this last letter there ran a vein of sadness, very perceptible to the 
wife. She thought her husband must have been in very bad spirits 
when he wrote it: and she anxiously looked for the further news 
promised. 

Itnever came. No subsequent letter ever reached her. After waiting 
some days, she wrote to her husband at the Dolphin Inn, but she got 
no answer. She wrote again, and with the like result. Then, feeling 
strangely uneasy, not knowing how to get tidings of him, or to whom to 
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apply, she began to think that she would have to put in practice the 
suggestion he had but spoken in jest, and go over to England to look 
after him. A short period of vacillation—for it looked like a frightfully 
formidable step to the untravelled young lady—and she resolved upon 
it. Arranging the affairs of her petit ménage, as she expressed it, she 
started off with her child ; and in due time reached London. There 
she stayed one night, after sending off a note, directed to her husband 
at Greylands, to tell of her intended arrival on the following day: and 
in the morning she took her seat in the Stilborough coach. 

Forewarned, forearmed, is an old saying. Anthony Castlemaine’s 
wife had been warned, and she strove to be armed. She would not 
present herself openly and in her own name at Greylands. If the Cas- 
tlemaine family were dealing hardly with her husband, it would be more 
prudent for her to go to work warily and appear there at first as a stran- 
ger. The worst she feared was, that Mr. James Castlemaine might be 
holding her husband somewhere at bay ; perhaps even had put him ina 
prison—she did not understand the English laws—and she must seek 
him out and release him. So she called herself Guise. Her name had 
been Guise before her marriage, and she assumed it now. Not much of 
an assumption: in accordance with the French customs of her native 
place, she retained her maiden name as an affix to her husband’s and 
her cards were printed, Madame Castlemaine-Guise. Her intention 
had been to proceed to Stilborough, put up there, and come over 
to Greylands the following day ; but the little girl’s symptoms of feverish 
illness in the coach afforded a pretext for halting there. And so, here 
she was, at the often-heard-of Dolphin Inn, inhabiting the very chamber 
that her ill-fated husband had occupied, and with the dread story she 
had listened to beating its terrors in her brain. 

A gust of wind shook the white dimity curtain, drawn before the case- 
ment, and she turned to it with a shiver. What did this angry storm of 
wind mean? Why should it have arisen suddenly without apparent 
warning? Charlotte Guise was rather superstitious, and asked herself 
the question. When she got out of the coach at the inn door, the air 
and sea were calm. Could the angry disturbance have come to show 
her that the very elements were rising at the wrong dealt out to her 
husband? Some such an idea took hold of her. 

“Every second minute I ask whether it can be true,” she murmured 
in her native language, ‘or whether I have but dropped asleep in my 
own house and am dreaming it all. It is not like reality. Itis not like 
any story I ever heard before. Anthony comes over here, all those 
hundreds of weary miles, over that miserable sea, and finds himself 
amid his family ; his family whom he had never seen. Greylands’ Rest 
is mine, I think? he says to them; ‘will you give itto me?’ And 
they deny that it is his. ‘Then,’ says he ‘what you say may be so; 
but you should just show me the deeds—the proofs that it is not mine.’ 
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And they decline to show them ; and his uncle, James Castlemaine, at 
an interview in the field, seeks to strike him. Anthony comes home to 
the inn here, and writes that last letter to me, and puts it in the post 
late at night. Then he and the landlord go strolling out together in 
the moonlight, and by and by they see Mr. James Castlemaine go into 
a lonely place of cloisters called the Friar’s Keep, and he, my poor 
husband, runs in after him; and he never comes out of it again. The 
landlord, waiting for him outside, hears a shot and an awful cry, but he 
does not connect it with the cloisters ; and so he walks about till he’s 
weary, thinking the uncle and nephew are talking together, and—and 
Anthony never at all comes out again! Yes, it is very plain: it is too 
plain to me : that shot took my dear husband’s life. James Castlemaine, 
fearing he would make good his claim to the estate and turn him out of 
it, has murdered him.” 

The wind shrieked, as if it were singing a solemn requiem ; the small 
panes of the casement seemed to crack, and the white curtain fluttered. 
Charlotte Guise hid her shrinking face fora moment, and then turned 
it on the shaking curtain, her white lips parting with some scarcely 
breathed words. 

“‘ If the spirits of the dead are permitted to hover in the air, as some 
people believe, perhaps As is here now, at this very window! Seeking 
to hold commune with my spirit ; calling upon me to avenge him. Oh, 
Anthony, yes ! I will never rest until I have found out the mystery of 
your fate. I will devote my days to doing it!” 

As if to encourage the singular fancy, that the whispered story and 
the surroundings of the hour had called up in her over-strung nerves 
and brain, a gust wilder than any that had gone before swept past the 
house at the moment with a rushing moan. The casement shook ; its 
fastenings seemed to strain: and the poor young lady, in some irre- 
pressible freak of courage, born of desperation, drew aside the curtain, 
and looked forth. 

No, no; nothing was there but the wind. The white snow lay on 
the ground and covered the cliff skirting the beach on the right. The 
night was light, disclosing the foam of the waves as they rose and fell ; 
clouds were sweeping across the face of the sky. 

The little girl stirred in bed and threw out her arms. Her mother 
let fall the window curtain and softly approached her. The hot face 
wore its fever-crimson ; the large brown eyes, so like her father’s, opened ; 
the red lips parted with a cry. 

“ Maman! Marie soif; Marie veut boire.” 

“Oh, is she fatherless?” mentally cried the poor mother, as she 
took up the glass of tisane. ‘Oui, ma petite! ma cherie! Bois donc, 
Marie ; bois !” 

The child seized the glass with her hot and trembling little hands, 
and drank from it. She seemed very thirsty. Before her mother had 
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re-placed it within the fender and come back to her, her pretty face 
was on the pillow again, her eyes were closing. 

Madame Guise—as we must continue to call her—went to bed: but 
not to sleep. The wind raged, the child by her side was restless, her 
own mind was in a chaos of horror and trouble. The words of the 
Prophet Isaiah in Holy Writ might indeed have been applied to her: 
The whole head was sick and the whole heart faint. 

Towards morning she dropped into a disturbed sleep, during which 
a dream visited her. She thought she was alone in a strange, dark 
garden: gloomy trees clustered about her, ugly looking mountains rose 
above. She seemed to be searching for something, but she did not 
know for what; a great dread, or terror, lay upon her, and but for 
being impelled she would not have put one foot before the other in the 
dark path. Suddenly, as she was pushing through the impeding trees, 
her husband stood before lrer. She put out her hand to greet him; he 
did not respond to it, but remained where he had halted, a few paces 
off, gazing at her fixedly. It was not the husband who had parted 
from her in the sunny South ; a happy man full of glad anticipations, 
with a bright, fresh face and joyous words on his lips : but her husband 
with asad, stern countenance, pale, cold, and still. Her heart seemed 
to sink within her, and before she could ask him what was amiss she 
saw that he was holding his waistcoat and clothes aside with his left 
hand, to display a shot in the region of the heart. A most dreadful 
sensation of terror, far more dreadful than any she could ever know in 
this life, seized upon her at the sight ; she screamed aloud, and awoke. 
Awoke with the drops of moisture on her face, and trembling in every 
limb. 

Now, as will be clear to every practical mind, this dream must have 
been only the result of her own imaginative thoughts, of the fears and 
doubts she had been indulging before going to sleep. But she, poor 
distressed, lonely lady, looked upon it as a revelation. From that mo- 
ment she never doubted that her husband had been shot as described ; 
shot in the heart and killed: and that the hand that did it was Mr. 
Castlemaine’s. 

“T knew his spirit might be hovering about me,” she murmured, trying 
to still her trembling. ‘He has been permitted to appear to me to 
show me the truth—to enjoin on me the task of bringing the deed to 
light. By Heaven’s help I will do it. I will never quit this spot, this 
Greylands, until I have accomplished it. Yes, Anthony !—can you 
hear me, my husband ?—I vow to devote myself to the discovery; I 
will bring this dark wickedness into the broad glare of noonday. 
Country, kindred, home, friends !—I will forget them all, Anthony, in 
my search for you. 

“Where have they hidden him?” she resumed after a pause. ‘ Had 
Mr. Castlemaine an accomplice ?—or did he Act alone. Oh, alone ; 
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of a certainty, alone,” she continued, answering her own question. “ He 
would not have dared it had others been present, and the landlord 
below says Mr. Castlemaine went by‘himself into the cloisters. Did 
he fling him into the sea after he was dead ?—or did he conceal him 
somewhere in the place ? Perhaps he buried him in it? if so, his body 
is lying in unconsecrated ground, and it will never rest. Marie, then, 
my little one, what is it? Are you better this morning ?” 

The child was awaking. She had been baptised and registered 
in her native place as Mary Ursula. Her grandfather, Basil, never 
called her anything else; her father would sometimes shorten it to 
“Marie Ursule:” but her mother, not so well accustomed to the 
English tongue as they were, generally used but the one name, Marie. 
She looked up and put out her little hands to her mother: her eyes 
were heavy, her cheeks flushed and feverish. Mrs. Bent privately 
put down the non-improvement to the tisane. Had the child taken a 
good wholesome powder over night, she believed she would have been 
all right this morning. 

Mr. Parker, the doctor, came in answer to the summons, sent for 
him: a grey-haired, large-hearted, talkative man, who had private 
means, and had retired from his large practice at Stilborough to the 
quietude of Greylands. The little girl had inflammation of the chest, 
he said, and must stay in bed. ° 

The child’s illness lasted for several days. Sitting by her bed, 
Madame Guise had time to reflect upon and mature her plans. Her 
sole object in life now—save and except the child—was to search out 
the mystery of her husband’s fate; her one hope to bring home the 
crime to Mr. Castlemaine. How to set about it she knew not. She 
would have to account in some plausible manner for her prolonged 
stay at Greylands, and to conceal her real identity. Above all, she 
must take care never to betray interest in the fate of Anthony Castle- 
maine. 

To stay in Greylands, or in England at all, might be rather difficult, 
unless she could get some employment to eke out her means. She knew 
perfectly well that without her husband’s signature, the cautious French 
bankers and men of business who held his property in their hands, 
* would not advance much, if any, of it to her, unless proofs were forth- 
coming of his death. She possessed a little income of her own ; this 
was available, and she must concert ways and means of its being 
transmitted to her in secret, without Greylands learning who she was 
and what she was. This might be done: but the money would not be 
enough to support her and her child comfortably as gentlewomen. 

“T think I should like to make a sojourn here in Greylands,” she 
observed to Mrs. Bent, cautiously opening the subject, on the first day 
that Marie could be pronounced convalescent, and was down in the 
parlour for change. ° 
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“Why! should you, ma’am!” returned the landlady briskly. “ Well, 
it’s a nice place.” 

“T like the sea—and I should -wish my little one to remain quiet 
now. I have suffered too much anxiety on her account to take her 
travelling again just yet.” 

“Sweet little thing!” aspirated Mrs. Bent. “Her pretty rosy 
colour is beginning to come back to her cheeks again. I’ve never seen 
a child with a brighter.” 

“Tt is like her—like that of some of our relatives: they have a 
bright colour,” said Madame Guise, who only just saved herself from 
saying—like her father’s. ‘ For her sake I will remain here for some 
two or three months. Do you think I could get an apartment ? ” 

‘An apartment!” repeated Mrs. Bent, who took the word literally, 
and was somewhat puzzled at it. “Did you mean one single room, 
ma’am ?” 

“T mean two or three rooms—as might be enough. Ora small 
house—what you call a cottage.” 

“Oh I see, ma’am,” said the landlady. ‘I think you might do that. 
Some of the larger cottages let rooms in the summer to people coming 
over here from Stilborough for the sea air. And there’s one or two 
pretty cottages empty on the cliff.” 

“Would the rent of one be much?” asked Madame Guise, 
timorously. 

“Next to nothing at this season,” spoke Mrs. Bent, confidently. 
“ Here, John Bent—where are you?” she cried, flinging open the door. 
“ What’s the rent of that place——” 

“ Master’s out,” interrupted Molly, coming from the back kitchen to 
speak. 

“Just like him!” retorted Mrs. Bent. ‘ He is out when he’s wanted, 
and at home when he’s not.” 

The cottage she alluded to had a sitting-room, a kitchen, and two 
bed-chambers, and was situated in the most picturesque part of all the 
cliff, close to the neatly kept cottage that had so long been inhabited 
by Miss Hallet and her very pretty niece. It was plainly furnished, 
and might be let at this season, including steel knives and forks, for 
fifteen shillings a week. In summer the rent would be twenty-five : and 
the tenant had to find linen. With the rent, and the cost of a servant, 
and housekeeping, and various little extras that are somehow never 
computed beforehand, but that rise up inevitably afterwards, Madame 
Guise saw that the sum total would be more than she could command, 
And she hesitated to take the cottage. 

“Tf I could but earn a little money!” she repeated to herself. “I 
wonder whether those good ladies at the Grey Nunnery could help me ! 
T have a great mind to ask them.” 

She went over to doso. It was a warm, pleasant day; for the 
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capricious weather had once more changed ; the snow and frost given 
place to soft west winds and genial sunshine—and Madame Guise was 
shown into the reception parlour. Sisters Margaret and Betsey sat in 
it, and rose at her entrance. They had heard of this lady traveller, who 
had been detained on her journey by the illness of her little girl, and 
was staying at the Dolphin; but they had not seen her. It was with 
some curiosity, therefore, that the ladies gazed to see what she was like. 
A slender, lady-like, nice-looking young woman, with blue eyes and fair 
hair, and who seemed to carry some care on her countenance. 

Madame Guise introduced herself; apologising for her intrusion, and 
telling them at once its object. She wished to make some stay at Grey- 
lands, for she thought the pure air, the sea-breezes, would strengthen her 
child—could the ladies help her to some employment by which she 
might earn a trifle. She could teach music, French, or do fine needle- 
work ; embroidery and the like. 

The ladies answered her very kindly—they were both taken with the 
gentle stranger—but shook their heads to her petition: they had no 
help to give. 

“The children we bring up here are of poor parentage and do not 
need accomplishments,” said Sister Margaret. “If they did, we should 
teach them in the Nunnery : indeed we should be thankful to get pupils 
of a better class ourselves, for we are but poor. Sister Mona isa good 
French scholar ; and Sister Charlotte’s music is perfect. As to fine 
work, we do not know any one who requires it to be done.” 

“‘ Not but that we should have been glad to help you, if we could,” 
put in Sister Betsey, with a pleasant smile. 

Madame Guise rose, stifling a sigh. She saw exactly how it was— 
that the Grey Nunnery was about the last place able to assist her. In 
leaving the parlour, she met a lady, young and stately, who was entering 
it; one of wondrous beauty, tall, majestic, of gracious manner and 
presence. 

“‘ Our Superior, Sister Mary Ursula,” said Sister Betsey. 

And Madame Guise knew that it was her husband’s cousin—for Miss. 
Castlemaine had joined the sisterhood some days past. She wore the 
clear muslin cap over her luxuriant hair, but not the grey habit, for she 
had not put aside the mourning for her father. In the magnificent 
dark eyes, in the bright complexion, and in the beautiful features, 
Madame Guise saw the likeness to her husband and to the rest of the 
Castlemaines. Sister Mary Ursula bowed and said a few gracious words : 
Madame Guise responded with one of her elaborate French curtsies, 
and passed onwards through the gate. 

‘So that hope has failed!” she thought as she crossed over to the 
inn. “I might have known it would : with so many accomplished ladies 
among themselves, they cannot want other people’s aid.” 

Buried in thought, Madame Guise did not go at once indoors, but 
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sat down on the bench outside the house. The window of the sitting- 
room, occupied by John Bent and his wife, stood open—for Mrs. Bent 
liked plenty of fresh air. On that same bench had sat more than 
once her unfortunate husband, looking at the water as she was looking, 
at the fishermen on the beach, at the boats out at sea, their white sails 
at rest in the calm of the sunshiny day. She was mentally questioning 
what else she could try, now that her mission to the Grey Sisters had 
failed, and wondering how little she and Marie could live upon, if she 
got nothing to do. Gradualiy the talking became clearer to her ear. 
She heard the landlady’s voice and another voice : not John Bent’s, but 
the young, free, ready voice of a gentleman. It was in truth Harry 
Castlemaine’s ; who, passing the inn, had turned in for a gossip. 

“Tt seems to melike a great sacrifice, Mr. Harry,” were the first dis- 
tinct words that fellon Madame Guise’s ear. “The Grey Ladies are 
very good and noble, next door to angels, I’m sure, when folks are sick ; 
but it is not the right life for Miss Castlemaine to take to.” 

“We told her so until we were tired of telling it,” returned Harry 
Castlemaine. ‘It has cut up my father grievously. We will drop the 
subject, Mrs. Bent: I cannot speak of it with patience yet. How is 
the sick child getting on ? ” 

“As well as can be, sir. She is just now upstairs in her mid-day 
sleep. ‘Palking of children, though,” broke off Mrs. Bent, “ what is this 
mishap that has happened to Miss Flora, sir? We hear she met with 
some accident yesterday.” 

“Mounted to the top of the gardener’s ladder and fell off it,” said 
Harry with equanimity. “She is always in mischief.” 

“And was she hurt, sir?” 

“Not much. Grazed her face in a few places and put her wrist out. 
She will come to greater grief unless they get somebody to take care of 
her. Having been so long without a governess, the young damsel is 
like a.wild colt.” 

“The last time Mrs. Castlemaine was in here, Mr. Harry, she told 
me she had just engaged a governess. It must be a fortnight ago.”& 

“And so she had engaged one ; but the lady was taken ill and threw 
up the situation. Mrs. Castlemaine is hard to please in the matter of 
governesses. She must have perfect French and perfect music: and 
the two, combined with other requisite qualifications, seem difficult to 
find. Mrs, Castlemaine was talking this morning of advertising for 
one.” 

“Dear me! to think that such a fine place as that should be going a 
begging!” cried the landlady. ‘A gentleman’s home and a plenty of 
comfort in it, and—and however much pay is it, a year, Mr. Harry?” 

“ Fifty guineas, I think,” said the young man carelessly, as though 
fifty guinea salaries were an every day trifle. Mrs. Bent lifted her hands 
and eyes. 
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“ Fifty guineas !—and her bed and board! And only one little lady 
to teach ; and gentlefolks to live with! My goodnéss! Mr. Harry, 
one would think half the ladies in England would jump at it.” 

One lady at least was ready to “jump” at it: she who sat outside, 
overhearing the tale. Her lips parted as she listened ; her cheeks 
flushed with excitement. Oh, if she herself could obtain this place !— 
become an inmate of the house where dwelt her husband’s enemy, James 
Castlemaine! How seemingly clear and straightforward would be her 
path of discovery then, compared with what it.was now, or with any 
other position she could hope to be placed in! She could daily, hourly 
watch Mr. Castlemaine, and it must surely be her fault if she did not 
track home the crime to him! As to her fitness for the post, why 
French was her native language, and in music she was a finished artiste 
and she could certainly undertake general instruction ! 

_While the red flush was yet on her face, the light of excitement in 
her eyes, Harry Castlemaine came out. Seeing her sitting there, he 
took off his hat and politely accosted her, saying he was glad to hear 
the little girl was improving. Madame Guise rose. It was the first 
time she had spoken to him. 

“IT thank you, sir, for your good wishes: yes, she is getting well now. 
And I—I beg your pardon, sir—I think I heard you just now say to 
Madame Bent that you found it difficult to get a governess for your 
house.” 

“‘ My people find it so. Why ?—do you know of one?” he added, 
smiling. 

“T think I do, sir.” 

“Mrs. Castlemaine is very difficult to please, especially as regards 
French,” he said, still smiling ; “and the French of some of the ladies 
who have applied has turned out to be very English French, so it 
would not suit her. Should you chance to know of any lady really 
eligible, madam, you would be conferring a favour in introducing her 
to the notice of Mrs. Castlemaine.” 

“ Sir, I will think of it.” 

Hie lifted his hat again as he wished her good-day. And Madame 
Guise, gazing after him, thought that Heaven was surely working for 
her, in thus opening a prospect of entrance to the house of Mr. Cas- 
tlemaine. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GETTING IN BY DECEIT. 
TURNING out of the Dolphin Inn, by its front entrance, went Charlotte 
Guise, in her best mourning attire. It was a bright afternoon, and the 
fields were green again. They lay on either side her road—the inland 
coach road that the stage was wont to traverse. Leaving Mr. Parker's 
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house on her left—for it was in this spot that the doctor’s residence was 
situated—she presently came to the turning to Greylands’ Rest, and 
passed on up the avenue. It was a wide avenue, not far short of half a 
mile in length, with trees on either side ; oak, elm, birch, larch, poplar, 
lime, and others. At its end, was the lodge gate admitting to the 
domain of Greylands’ Rest. 

The house lay still and quiet in the sunshine. Madame Guise looked 
at it with yearning eyes, for it was the place that had probably cost her 
poor husband his life. But for putting in his claim to it, he might be 
living yet: and whether that claim was a right or a wrong one, she 
hoped with her whole heart would be proved before she herself should 
die. Passing round the fine green lawn, among the seats, the trees, the 
shrubs, and the flower-beds, she gained the porch entrance. Miles 
answered her ring. 

“Can I see Mrs. Castlemaine ?” 

‘Mrs. Castlemaine is out in the carriage, ma’am. Mr. Castlemaine 
is at home.” 

Hesitating a moment, for the very name of the Master of Greylands 
carried to her heart a shrinking dread, and yet fearful lest delay might 
cause her application to be too late, shé said she would be glad to 
speak with Mr. Castlemaine. Miles admitted her into the hall—a good, 
old-fashioned room with a wood fire blazing in it. Along a passage to 
the right lay the drawing-room, and into this room Miles ushered the 
lady. 

Mrs. Castlemaine generally went out for a drive once a day. This 
afternoon she had taken Flora ; whose face was adorned with sundry 
patches of sticking plaister, the result of the fall off the ladder. In the 
red parlour sat Ethel Reene, painting flowers on cardboard for a hand- 
screen: and the Master of Greylands stood with his back to the fire, 
talking with her. They were speaking of Miss Castlemaine. 

“ Papa, I do not think we must hope it,” Ethel was saying. “ Rely 
upon it, Mary will not come out again.” 

Mr. Castlemaine’s face darkened at the words. ‘Though holding the 
same conviction himself, the step his niece had taken in entering the 
Nunnery was so unpalatable to him that he could not bear to hear 
the opinion confirmed. He hated the Grey Sisters. He would have rid 
Greylands of their presence, had it been in his power. 

“Tt is a sin, so to waste her life!” he said, his deep tones betraying 
his mortification. “Ethel, I think we cannot have made her happy 
here.” 

“Tt was nothing of that, papa. She told me she had been cherishing 
the idea before she came to Greylands.” 

“A meddling, tattling, tabby-cat set of women! Mary Ursula ought 
to— Well, what now, Miles?” For the man had entered the room and 
was waiting to speak. 
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“A lady has come here, sir, asking to see Mrs. Castlemaine. When 
I said the mistress was out, she said she would be glad to speak a few 
words to you. She is in the drawing-room, sir.” 

“What lady is it?” returned the Master of Greylands. 

“Well, sir, ’m not altogether sure, but I fancy it is the one staying 
at the Dolphin; her with the sick child. Anyway, she’s a very nice, 
pleasant-speaking young lady, sir, whoever it is.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she can want with me,” remarked Mr. 
Castlemaine, as he walked off to the drawing-room, and laid his hand 
on the door. Thought is quick: and a fancy of what might have 
brought her here came across his mind ere he turned the handle. 

She was seated near the fire in the handsome but low-ceilinged room 3 
her face studiously turned from the one conspicuous.portrait that hung 
opposite the chimney-glass, for its likeness to her husband had struck 
on her with a chill. She rose at Mr. Castlemaine’s entrance and _ cutt- 
sied as only a French woman can curtsey. He saw an elegant-looking 
young woman with a pleasing countenance and somewhat shrinking 
manner. Mr. Castlemaine took her to be timid; probably unused to 
society : for in these, the opening minutes of the interview, she trembled 
visibly. The idea that had crossed him was, that this lady, having to 
encounter the detention at the Dolphin inn, might be finding herself 
short of funds to pursue her journey, and had come to apply to him in 
the difficulty. Readily would he have responded ; for he had a generous 
hand, an open heart. To hear therefore what the real object of her visit 
was—that of soliciting the situation of governess, vacant in his house- 
hold, surprised him not a little. 

The tale she told was plausible. Mr. Castlemaine, utterly unsus- 
picious, doubted nothing of its truth. The lady made a favourable 
impression on him, and he was very courteous to her. 

She was a widow, she said: and she had come over from Paris to 
this country for two objects. One was to seek out a relative that she 
believed was somewhere in it, though she did not know for certain 
whether he was dead or alive ; the other was to obtain employment as 
a governess—for she had been given to understand that good French 
governesses were at a premium in the English country, and her own 
means were but slender, not adequate to the support of herself and little 
girl, Journeying along by coach, she had found her child attacked 
with fever, which compelled her to halt at Greylands. Liking the place, 
perceiving that it was open and healthy, she had been thinking that 
she should do well to keep her child in it for a time, and therefore was. 
hoping to make her arrangements to do so. Should she be so fortunate 
as to obtain the post in Mr. Castlemaine’s household, the thing would 
be easy. 

“ But—pardon me, madam —what, in that case, would you do with 
the child?” asked Mr. Castlemaine. 
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“J would place her at nurse with some good woman, sir. That would 
not be difficult. And the little thing would enjoy all the benefit of the 
sea-air. In my country, children are more frequently brought up at 
nurse than at home.” 

“T have heard so,” observed Mr. Castlemaine. ‘“ You speak English 
remarkably well, madam, for a Frenchwoman. Have you been much 
in this country ? ” 

“Never before, sir. My mother was English, and she always talked 
to me in her own tongue. I was reared to her faith—the Protestant. 
My father was French and a Catholic. Upon their marriage it was 
agreed that of the children to be born, the boys should be brought up 
to his faith and the girls to hers. There came no boy, however; and 
only one girl—me.” 

All this was true. Madame Guise did not add, for it was unneces- 
sary, that towards the close of her father’s life he entered into large 
speculations ; and became a ruined man. He and her mother were 
both dead now. 

“ And it is, I presume, to see your mother’s relatives that you have 
come to England?” pursued Mr. Castlemaine. 

“Ves, sir,” she answered after a moment of hesitation, for it came 
hard to Charlotte Guise to tell a deliberate untruth, although necessity 
might justify it. ‘‘ My mother used to talk of one relative that she had 
here—a brother. He may not be living now: I do not know.” 

“In what part of England did he live?” 

‘“‘T think he must have been a traveller, sir, for he seemed to move 
about. We would hear of him, now in the south of England, now in 
the north, and now in the west. Mostly he seemed to be in what my 
mother called remote countries—Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 

“ Cumberland and Westmoreland !” echoed Mr. Castlemaine. ‘Dear 
me! And have you no better clue to him than that ?” 

“No better, sir; no other. I do not, I say, know whether he is dead 
or alive.” 

“Well, it seems—pardon me—to be a somewhat wild-goose chase 
that you have entered on in searching for him. What is his name?” 

‘My mother’s maiden name was Williams. He was her brother.” 

Mr. Castlemaine shook his head. “A not at all uncommon name,” 
he said, “ and I fear, madam, you might find some difficulty in tracing 
him out.” 

“Yes, I fear so. I find those places are very far off. At any rate, 
I will not think more of it for the present. My little child; I see it 
now ; is too young to travel.” 

In all this account, Madame Guise had spoken the simple truth. The 
facts were as she stated. The only falsehood in it was, the representa- 
tion that it was this relative, this never-yet-met uncle, she had 
come over to search out. During her long journey through France, 
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she had said to herself that after she had found her husband, they might 
perhaps go together to seek her uncle: but that was all. 

“Yes, the little one is too young and delicate to travel,” pursued 
Madame Guise, “ and I dare not take her on. This illness of hers has 
frightened me, and I shall, if possible, remain here by the sea. Should 
you admit me into your house, sir, I will do my best to help on the 
studies of your daughter.” 

“ But—will you reconcile yourself to fill a situation of this kind in 
a stranger’s house, after having ruled in a home of your own ?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Castlemaine considerately, as he remembered his wife’s 
domineering and difficult temper. 

“ Ah, sir, the beggars, you know, must not be the choosers. I must 
do something to keep me, and I would like to do this.” 

“The salary Mrs. Castlemaine offers is fifty guineas.” ' 

“Tt seems a large sum to me, sir,” was the truthful and candid 
answer. “Appointments in France, a very few excepted, are not so 
highly paid as in England. I should of course be permitted to go out 
and see my child ? ” 

“Dear me, yes; whenever you pleased, madam. You would be 
quite at liberty here—be as one of ourselves entirely. Mrs. Castlemaine 

but here she is; returning home.” 

The Master of Greylands had heard the carriage drawing up. He 
quitted the room, and said a few hasty words to his wife of what had 
occurred. Mrs. Castlemaine, much taken with the project, came in in 
her black satin pelisse, coated with crape. She put a few questions as 
to the applicant’s acquirements. 

“Tam a brilliant pianist, madam, as I know you sometimes phrase it 
in your country,” said Madame Guise. ‘* My French is of course pure ; 
and I could teach dancing. Not drawing: I do not understand it.” 

“‘ Drawing is quite a minor consideration,” replied Mrs. Castlemaine. 
“Could you undertake the English ?” 

““Why not, madam? I am as well read in English as in French. 
And I am clever at embroidery, and other kinds of fine and fancy 
needlework.” 

“Do you fully understand that you would have to undertake Miss 
Reene’s music also? She is my step-daughter.” 

“It would be a pleasure to me, madam. I am fond of music.” 

Mr. Castlemaine came into the room again. ‘‘ What part of France 
have you lived in?” he asked. ‘Did I understand you to say in 
Paris?” 

Another necessary lie, or next door to one, for Charlotte Guise! 
Were she to say, ‘‘ My native province is that of the Dauphiné and I 
have lived near Gap; it might open their eyes to suspicion at once. 
She swallowed down a cough that rose, and partly choked herself. 

“Not quite in Paris, sir. A little beyond it.” 
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«“ And—pardon me—could you give references ?” 

Madame Guise looked up helplessly. The. colour rose in her face ; 
for the fear of losing the appointment became very present to her. 

“T know not how. I never was a governess before ; and in that res- 
pect no one could speak for me. I am of respectable family : my 
father was a rentier, and much considered: I am of discreet conduct 
and manners, — surely you cannot doubt it,” she added, the tears of 
emotion rising to her eyes, as she looked at them. 

They looked back in return. Mr. Castlemaine thinking what a nice, 
ladylike, earnest woman she was, one he could take on trust ; Mrs. 
Castlemaine, entirely seduced by the prospect of the pure French for 
Flora, eagerly wanting to ratify the bargain. Madame Guise mistook 
the silence, supposing they were hesitating. 

“T could have a letter written to you from Paris,” she said. “I 
possess a friend there, who will, I am sure, satisfy you that I am of good 
conduct and family. Would there be more than this required ? ” 

“Notany more, it would be gute sufficient,” Mrs. Castlemaine hastened 
to say. And, without waiting for the promised letter—which, as she . 
observed, could come later—she engaged the governess on the spot. 
Mr. Castlemaine attended Madame Guise to the door : and never a sus- 
picion crossed him that she was—who she was. 

Madame went out from the interview. In some respects it had not 
been satisfactory : or, rather, not in accordance with her ante-impressions. 
She had gone to it picturing Mr. Castlemaine as some great monster of 
iniquity ; some crafty, cruel, sinister man, from whom the world might 
shrink. She found him a very good-looking, pleasing, and polished gen- 
tleman, with a high-bred air, a kind and apparently sincere manner, and 
with the wonderful face-resemblance to his brother Basil and to her own 
poor husband, Anthony. How had it been possible, she asked herself, 
for so apparently correct a man to commit that most dreadful crime ? 
How wickedly deceitful some great criminals were ! 

Mrs. Bent, when consulted, made strong objection to the nursing 
scheme, expressing a most decided opinion against it. 

“Put the sweet little child toany one of those old women! Why, 
the next news we got would be that she had been let roll down the cliff, 
or had fell into the sea! I should not like to risk it for a child of 
mine, ma’am.” 

“T must do something with her,” said Madame Guise, setting her lips 
tightly. .Give up her plan, she would not ; she believed Heaven itself had 
aided her in it ; but no one knew how much it cost her to part with this 
great treasure, her child. From the hour of its birth, it had never been 
away from her. The devotion of some French women to their children 
is as remarkable as the neglect of others. 

“There’s one thing you might do with her, ma’am, if you chose—and 
far better too than consigning her to any old nurse-woman.” 
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“ What is that ?” 

“Well, I’ll take the liberty of suggesting it,” cried Mrs. Bent. “ Put 
her to the Grey Sisters.” 

“The Grey Sisters!” echoed Madame Guise, struck with the sug- 
gestion. “ But would they take one so young, think you? A little 
child who can scarcely speak !” 

**T think they’d take her and be glad of it. Why, ma’am, children 
are like playthings to them. They have the fishermen’s children there 
by day to teach and train; and they keep ’em by night too when the 
little ones are sick.” 

No suggestion could have been more welcome to Madame Guise, 
The wonder was, that she had not herself thought of it: she no doubt 
would have done so had Marie been older. To put the matter at rest, 
she went over at once to the Nunnery. Sister Charlotte received her, 
and heard her proposal joyfully. 

Admit a dear little child as a boarder amongst them! Yes, that they 
would; and take the most loving care of her; and train her, they 
hoped, to find the road to Heaven. They would be glad to have two 
or three little ones of the better class, no matter what the age ; the bit 
of money paid for them would be an assistance, for the Sisterhood was 
but poor. Though, indeed, now that the new Sister, Mary Ursula— 
Miss Castlemaine—-had joined them, they were better off. 

“‘T am so glad to hear you say she may come,” said Madame Guise. 
“T had feared that my little one was too young. She must have every- 
thing done for her, and she cannot speak plainly. English she does 
not speak at all, though she understands it.” 

“She will soon speak it with us: and we will try and make her quite 
happy. But I must summon our Superior,” added Sister Charlotte, 
‘“‘for I may not take upon myself to decide this, though I know how 
welcome it will be.” 

The Superior came in, in the person of Miss Castlemaine. Alas, no 
longer to be called so—but Sister Mary Ursula. She swept in, in her 
silk mourning dress, and with the muslin cap shading her beautiful hair, 
and greeted Madame Guise with all her winning and gracious manner, 
holding out her hand in welcome. In some turn of the face, or in 
some glance of the eye—it was hard to define what—so strong a like- 
ness to the lost and ill-fated Anthony momentarily shone out from 
Miss Castlemaine’s countenance, that poor Madame Guise felt faint. 
But she had to control all feeling now; she had passed into another 
character and left herself out of sight behind. 

Seated opposite to her, giving to her her best attention, her fine head 
gently bent, her soft, but brilliant eyes thrown upon her, Sister Mary 
Ursula listened to the story Madame Guise told. She had engaged 
herself as governess at Greylands’ Rest, and wished to be allowed to 
place her child with the Grey Ladies. 
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“Ts the situation at Greylands’ Rest one that you think will suit 
you?—do you feel that it is what you will like to undertake?” Miss 
Castlemaine asked when the speaker paused. 

“Yes, Ido. Iam very much pleased to have obtained it.” 

“Then I can only say that I hope you will be happy in it, and find 
it all you can wish. Iam sure you will like my uncle. Your, pupil, 
Miss Flora Castlemaine, is self-willed, and has been much indulged by 
her mother. You will be able, I trust, to bring her to better ways.” 

“And you will take my little girl, madam ?” 

“Certainly. It is very good of you to confide her to us.” 

“It is very good of you to agree to take her, madam. I amso glad! 
And how much shall I pay you for her? Say by the trimestre— 
the three months?” 

Miss Castlemaine shook her head with a smile. “I have not been 
here long enough to act on my own judgment,” she said: “upon all 
knotty points I consul: Sister Mildred. We will let you know in the 
course of the day.” 

Madame Guise rose. But for the dreadful suspicion that lay upon 
her, the crime she was going out of her own character to track, she 
would have liked to throw herself into the arms of this gracious lady; 
and say with tears, ‘‘ You are my husband’s cousin. Oh, pity me, for J 
was Anthony’s wife!” But it might not be. She had entered on he 
task and must pursue it. 

And when a dainty little note in Sister Margaret’s writing was 
brought over to the Dolphin in the evening by Sister Ann, Madame 
Guise found that the ladies had fixed a very small sum as payment for 
her child—four pounds the quarter, or sixteen pounds the year. 

‘Cent francs par trimestre,” commented Madame Guise in her own 
language. “It is quite moderate: but Marie is but a little one.” 

The child went over on the following day. She was entered as 
Mademoiselle Marie Guise. Very much astonished would those good 
ladies have been had they known her true name to be that of their 
Superior—Mary Ursula Castlemaine! There was no fear of the child 
betraying secrets. She was a very Jackward child, not only in speech ; 
she seemed to have forgotten all about her father, and she could not 
have told the name of her native place, where it was, or anything about 
it, if questioned ever so. Trouble was expected with her at the parting. 
Her mother was advised not to attempt to see her for some three or — 
four days after she went over to the Nunnery ; but rather to give her 
time to get reconciled to the change, and to this new abode. 

It was cruel penance to the mother, this parting ; worse than it could 
have been to the child. Madame Guise saw her at a distance on the 
following day, Sunday—for it happened to be Saturday that the child 
went in. The little church was filled at the three o’clock afternoon 
service, when Parson Marston gabbled through the prayers and the 
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sermon to the edification of his flock. Little Marie sat in the large 
‘pew with the Grey Ladies, between Sister Mary Ursula in her black 
attire, and Sister Betsey in her grey. The latter, who had a special 
love for children, had taken the little one under her particular charge. 
Marie was in black also: and a keen observer might have fancied there 
‘was some sort of likeness between her and the stately Head Sister 
beside*her. ‘The child looked happy and contented. To the scandal 
of the surrounders, no doubt far more to them than to that of the 
Parson himself, whose mouth widened with a laugh, she, happening to 
‘espy out her mother when they were standing up to say the Belief, ex- 
tended her hands, called out “Maman! maman!” and began to nod 
incessantly. Sister Betsey succeeded in restoring decorum. 

Madame Guise sat with Mr. and Mrs. Bent, occupying the post of 
honour at the top of the pew. In the square, crimson-curtained pew 
pertaining to Greylands’ Rest, sat the Master of Greylands and his 
family: his wife with a pinched face, for she had contrived to take 
cold; Harry tall as himself, free and fascinating ; Flora staring about 
with the plaister patches on her face ; and Ethel Reene, devout, modest, 
lovely. They were all in black: the mourning worn for Mr. Peter 
Castlemaine. ‘Their servants, also in mourning, occupied a pew behind 
that of the Grey Ladies. It might have been noticed that Mr. Castle- 
maine never once turned his head towards these ladies: he had never 
favoured them, and the step taken by his niece in joining their society 
had vexed him more materially than he would have liked to say. He 
had his private reasons for it: he had cause to wish those ladies’ backs 
turned on Greylands; but he had no power to urge their departure 
openly, or to send them by force away. 

Very dull was poor Charlotte Guise all that Sunday evening. She 
would not meet the little one on coming out of church, but mixed with 
the people to avoid it. Her heart yearned to give a fond word, a tender 
kiss ; but so anxiously bent was she upon entering Greylands’ Rest that 
she shrank from anything that might impede it, or imperil the child’s 
stay at the Nunnery. After taking tea in her parlour, she sat awhile in 
her own room above ; indulging her sadness. It was sometimes worse 
than she well knew how to bear. She might not give way to grief, 
distress, anguish in the presence of the world ; that, might have betrayed 
her to suspicion ; but there were moments when alone that she yielded 
to it in all its bitterness. . The fathomless sea, calm to-night, was spread 
out before her, grey and dull, for the rays of the setting sun had left it: 
did that sea cover the body of him whom she had loved more than life ? 
To her left rose the Friar’s Keep—she could almost catch a glimpse of 
its. dark walls, if she stretched her head well out at the casement: at 
any rate, she could see this end of the Grey Nunnery, and that was 
something. Did that Friar’s Keep, with its dark tales, its superstitious 
stories—did that Keep contain the mystery ? She fully believed it did. 
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From the very first, the description of the building had seized on her 
mind, and left its dread there. It was ‘here she must look for the traces 
of her husband’s fate; perhaps even for himself. Yes, she believed 
that the grim walls covered him, not the heaving sea. 

“Oh Anthony! my ill-fated, wronged husband !” she cried, raising 
her clasped hands upwards in her distress and speaking through 
her blinding tears, “‘ may the good God help me to bring your fate to 
light !” 

The shades of twilight were deepening. Fishermen with their wives 
and children were wending their way homewards after the Sunday 
evening’s walk—the one walk taken together of the seven days. Two 
of the Grey Ladies came down from the cliff and went towards the 
Nunnery : Madame Guise, who by this time had made acquaintance 
with some of the inhabitants, wondered whether anybody was ill in the 
cottages. A good many dwellings were scattered on this side the cliff : 
some of them pretty commodious cottages, others mere huts. 

Once more, as she stood there at the casement window, Charlotte 
Guise asked herself whether she was justified in thus entering Greylands’ 
Rest under a false aspect—justified even by the circumstances. She 
had revolved the same question in her mind many times during the past 
few days, and the answer had always been, as it was now, in the affirm- 
ative, And she was of a straight-forward, honourable nature ; although 
the reader may be disposed to judge the contrary. That Mr. Castle- 
maine had taken her husband's life; taken it in wilful malice and 
wickedness that he might retain his usurpation of Greylands’ Rest, she 
did not entertain a shade of doubt of : she believed, religiously believed, 
that the mission of tracking out this crime was laid upon her by Heaven ; 
and she did consider herself justified in taking any steps that might 
forward her in it; any steps in the world, overhanded or underhanded, 
short of doing injury to any innocent person. Her original resolve had 
been, merely to stay in the village, seek out what information she could, 
and wait; but the opportunity having been offered her in so singularly 
marked a manner (as she looked upon it) of becoming an inmate of 
Mr. Castlemaine’s home, she could not hesitate in embracing it. And 
yet, though she never faltered in her course, though an angel from 
Heaven would hardly have stopped her entrance, believing, as she did, 
that the entrance had been specially opened for her, yet every now and 
again qualms of conscience pricked her sharply, and she hated the whole 
proceeding. 

“But I cannot leave Anthony alone in the unknown grave,” she would 
piteously tell herself at these moments. “ And I can see no other way 
to discovery ; and I have no help to aid me init. If I entered upon 
the investigation openly, declaring who I am, that might be worse than 
fruitless : it would put Mr. Castlemaine on his guard ; he is more clever 
than I, he has all power here, while I have none ; and Anthony might 
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remain where he is, unavenged, for ever. No no, I must go on in my 
planned-out course.” 

The sea became more grey ; the evening star grew bright in the sky ; 
people had gone within their homes and the doors were shut. Madame 
Guise, tired with the wearily passing hours, sick and sad at her own 
reflections, put on her bonnet and warm mantle to take a bit of a stroll 
over to the beach. Mrs. Bent happened to meet her as she gained the 
passage below. The landlady was looking so unusually cross that 
Madame Guise noticed it. 

“T have been giving a word of a sort to Mr. Harry Castlemaine,” 
she explained, as they entered her sitting-room. ‘“ You be quiet, John 
Bent: what I see right to do, Ishall do. Mr. Harry will go too far in 
that quarter if he does not mind.” 

“Young men like to talk to pretty girls all the world over ; they did 
in my time, I know, and they do in this,” was John’s peaceful answer, as 
he rose from his fire-side chair at his guest’s entrance. “But I don’t see, 
wife, that it’s any good reason for your pouncing upon Mr. Harry and 
saying what you did, as he was going by to his home.” 

“‘Prevention’s better than cure,” observed Mrs. Bent, in a short 
tone. “ As to young men liking to talk to pretty girls, that’s all very well 
when they are equals in life ; but when it comes toa fisherman’s daugh- 
ter and a gentleman, it’s a different thing.” 

“Jane Hallet’s father was not a fisherman.” 

‘“ He was not over much above it,” retorted Mrs. Bent. ‘ Because 
the Grey Sisters educated her and made much of her, would you exalt 
her into a lady ?—you never had common sense, John Bent, and never 
will have. She is too pretty to be followed by Mr. Harry Castlemaine. 
Why, he must have been walking with her nearly ever since tea ! ” 

“He intends no harm, Dorothy, I’ll answer for it.” 

“‘ Harm comes sometimes without intention, John Bent. Mr. Harry’s 
as thoughtless and random as a March hare. I’ve seen what I have seen : 
and Jane Hallet had better keep herself in future out of his company.” 

“Well, your speaking to him did no good, wife. And it was not 
respectful.” 

“Good ! it’s not likely it would do good with him,” conceded Mrs. 
Bent. ‘He turns everything into laughter. Did you hear how he 
began about my Sunday cap, asking for the pattern of it, and setting 
Molly off ina grin! She nearly dropped the scuttle of coals she was 
bringing in—good evening then, ma’am, for the present, if you are going 
for your little stroll.” ; 

Madame Guise, leaving her host and hostess to settle their difference, 
touching Mr. Harry Castlemaine, went over to the beach and walked 
about there. The shades grew deeper; the stars came out brightly: 
night was upon the earth when she retraced her steps. ‘Thinking of 
her little one, she did not go into the inn, but walked past the Grey 
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Nunnery: she knew she should not see the child, but it was a satis- 
faction only to look at the window of the room that contained her. 
Soon Madame Guise came to the gate of the chapel ruins ; and some 
impulse prompted her to open it and enter. But she first of all looked 
cautiously around to make sure she was not being watched : once let it 
be known that she held any particular interest in this place and her 
connection with him who had been last within it might be suspected. 
When we hold a dangerous secret, the conscience is more than sensitive: 
and Madame Guise was no exception. 

She crossed over the ruins, and stood looking out on the sea, so grand 
from thence. After she had gazed her fill, she turned to the Friar’s Keep, 
and made her way into it by the mouldering door in the once firm walls. 

Oh, but it was dark here! By what she could make out, when her 
sight got used to the gloom, she seemed to be amidst the arches ot 
some pillared cloisters. While looking on this side and that side, striving 
to pierce their mysteries, taking a step this way and a step that, and 
trembling all the while lest she should see the revenant, said to haunt 
the place, a dreadful sound, like the huge fluttering of large wings arose 
above in the arches. Poor Charlotte Guise, superstitious by nature 
and education, and but young in years yet, was seized with a perfect 
acme of terror; of terror too great to scream. Was it the spirit of her 
husband, striving to communicate with her, she thought—and oh blame 
her not too greatly. She had been reared in the fear of “ revenants ;” 
she earnestly believed that the dead were sometimes permitted to re- 
visit the earth. Silence supervened, and her terror grew somewhat less 
intense. “Is your grave here, Anthony?” she murmured; “are you 
buried in some corner of this lonesome place, away from the eye of 
man? Oh, hear me while I repeat my vow to search out this dreadful 
mystery! ‘To the utmost of the power that circumstances and secresy 
leave me, will I strive to find you, Anthony; and bring home to Mr. 
Castlemaine——” : 

A worse noise than before; an awful fluttering and flapping right 
above her head. She screamed out now, terrified nearly to death. The 
echoes repeated her scream, and the rushing wings, with another kind 
of scream, not half so shrill as hers, went out through the broken wall 
and flew across the sea. She felt just as though she were dropping 
into her grave. Was it the revenant of the place?—or was it the 
revenant of her husband ?—zAat was it? Lying there, her face prone 
against a column, Charlotte asked herself these dread questions: and 
never once, until her alarm was somewhat subsiding, did she think of 
what her reason might have shown her at first—that it was an owl, 
angry at its precincts being invaded: or perhaps some large sea-bird. 

With her face white as death, and her limbs shaking as though in an 
ague fit, she made her way to the entrance gate again ; passed through 
it, and so got away from the Friar’s Keep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AT GREYLANDS’ REST. 
“Non, mademoiselle, je n’en veux pas.” 

“« Because Ethel understands French as well as you do, that’s no reason 
why I should. If you tell me in French what I have to do, of course 
I can’t do it, for I don’t know a word you say.” 

It was the first morning of the studies, Tuesday, Madame Guise 
having entered the previous day. She, Ethel, and Flora were seated 
round the table in the schoolroom, a small apartment looking to the 
kitchen-garden, with an old carpet on its floor, painted segged chairs, 
and a square piano against the wall opposite the fire. Ethel was copy- 
ing music. Madame Guise was endeavouring to ascertain the advance- 
ment of Miss Flora in her studies, with a view to arranging their course 
in future, and was requiring her to answer in French. 

“Whatever you do, Madame Guise, please speak a/zay's to Flora in 
French,” had been Mrs. Castlemaine’s first charge to the new gover- 
ness. ‘“ Above all things, I wish her to be a good French scholar, and 
to speak it as fluently as Miss Reene does.” But here, at the very 
outset, Miss Flora was demurring to the French, and protesting she 
could not understand it. 

Madame Guise hesitated. She did not choose to be met by wilful 
disobedience ; on the other hand, to issue her mandates in an unknown 
language would be simply waste of time. She turned her eyes ques- 
tioningly on Ethel. 

“Tam not quite sure, madame, one way or the other,” said Ethel, 
replying in French, “Flora ought to be able to understand it ; but she 
has always been inattentive, and perhaps she does not. Miss Oldham 
and the governesses who preceded her did not speak French as you do: 
perhaps they were not particular that Flora should speak it.” 

** How is it that you speak it so well?” asked Madame. 

“1? Oh, I’had a French nurse when I was a child, and then a 
French governess ; and to finish my education I went to Paris for two 
years.” 

“ All the three governesses I have had here did not speak French 
to me,” interrupted Flora, resentfully. ‘* Not one of them.” 

‘*Have you had three governesses? ‘That is a great many, con- 
sidering you are yet young,” observed Madame. 

“They were all bad ones,”’ said the girl. 

“‘Or was it that you-were a bad pupil? You must bea better one 
with me.” 

Ethel’s shapely head, with its bright dark hair, was bent over her copy- 
ing again: she said nothing. Madame Guise determined to speak in 
English to the child for at least this morning, until the studies should 
he put in train. 
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“We will begin with your English grammar”—taking up the dog- 
eared, untidy book. ‘“ How far are you in it, Miss Flora?” 

“JT don’t like grammar.” 

“ How far are you in it?’ equably pursued Madame. 

“T don’t recollect.” 

“To begin English grammar again,” spoke Madame, addressing her- 
self, and making a note on paper with a pencil. 

“T shan’t begin it again.” 

“Vou will not say to me I shall or I sha’n’t; you will do what I 
please,” quietly corrected Madame. “This is your English history. 
What reign are you in?” 

Miss Flora had her elbows on the table, her hands under her chin, 
and her pretty face pushed out defiantly opposite Madame. The 
patches of plaister were nearly all gone ; her light curls, tied back with 
black ribbon, hung low behind. She wore a black frock and white 


pinafore. 

“Which of the kings’ reigns are you in?” pursued Madame. 

“Notin any. I know them all. Charles the Second was beheaded ; 
and Henry the Eighth had ten wives: and Guy Faux blew up the gun- 
powder plot ; and Elizabeth boxed people’s ears.” 

“Oh,” said Madame, “I think we shall have to begin ¢haé again. 


Are you good at spelling ?” 

“T can’t spellat all. I hate it. Mamma says I need not learn to spell.’ 

“T fancy that cannot be true. How will you write letters if you 
cannot spell?” 

“Who wants to write letters >—I don’t.” 

“ Flora!” put in Ethel in a warning tone. 

The girl turned angrily on Ethel. “ Nobody asked you to speak : 
mind your copying.” 

“Mind your manners,” said Ethel, nodding to her. 

“Not for you, or for anybody else in this room.” 

“It is very unpleasant to hear young ladies say these rude things,” 
interposed Madame. “As your governess, Miss Flora, I shall not 
permit it.” 

“ That’s what my other governesses would say,” retorted Flora. “It 
made no difference to me.” 

“Tf the other governesses did not do their duty by you, it is no 
reason why I should not do mine,” said Madame. ‘Your papa has 
charged me with forming your manners: if I have trouble in doing it 
I am to appeal to him.” 

Flora was silent. The one only will she feared, in the house or out 
of it, was her father’s. He would not be trifled with, however her 
mother might be. 

“‘T hate governesses, Madame Guise. I’d like to know what they 


were invented for.” 
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“Toteach ignorant and refractory children to become good young 
ladies,” spoke Madame, who did not seem in the least to lose her tem- 
per. Flora did not like the calmness: it augured badly for the future. 

“JT drove my other governesses away, and I'll drive you. I'll 
never do anything you tell me. I won’t learn and I won’t practise.” 

“The less you learn, the more persistently I will stay on to make 
you,” said Madame, quite unruffled. ‘A lesson that you do not get by 
heart to-day, you will have to get to-morrow: the studies broken off this 
week, must be completed next. As to your trying to drive me away, it 
will be labour lost ; I simply tell you I am not to be driven. If there 
is anything I like, and for which I think I have an especial fitness, it is 
that of ruling refractory children. We shall see which will be strongest, 
Miss Flora, you or I.” 

“Once, when one of my governesses wanted to make me learn, I had 
a fever. Mamma said it was all her fault.” 

“‘ Very good,” said Madame. ‘“ We will risk the fever. If you get one 
I will nurse you through it. I am a capital nurse.” 

Ethel burst out laughing. ‘“ The fever was a headache, Flora ; you 
brought it on with crying.” 

“ You ugly story-teller! I did have a fever. I lay in bed and had 
broth.” 

“ Yes, for a day. Why, you have never had a fever in your life. Mr. 
Parker came and brought some medicine ; you would not take it and 
got up.” 

“Ugh ! you old tell-tale !” 

“Come to my side, Miss Flora,” spoke Madame. ‘ You will stand 
here and read a little of French and of English that I may see how you 
read. And I must tell you that if we have not got through this morn- 
ing what we want to get through and put the studies en train, I shall 
not allow you to go out this afternoon, and I shall request that you 
may have no dinner. Instead of that, you will stay in this room with 
me. Mind! I never break my word.” 

After a few moments’ delay, the young lady moved round. Probably 
she saw that her new mistress was zof one to break her word. And, 
thus, a beginning made, the morning wore away rather better than its 
commencement had promised. Never was there a child with better 
abilities than Flora Castlemaine: it was only the will to use them that 
was lacking. 

Putting aside the difficulties attending the instruction and manage- 
ment of Miss Flora, Madame Guise found the residence at Greylands’ 
Rest not at all an unpleasant one. The routine of the day was this. 
Breakfast—which meal was taken all together in the red parlour—at 
eight o’clock. Flora until dinner-time ; half past one. Ethel’s music 
lesson of an hour, was given during the afternoon : Flora being generally 
out with her mamma, or racing about the premises and grounds on her 
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own account. ‘Tea at five: one hour given to Flora afterwards, to help 
her to prepare her lessons or exercises for the following day: and 
then Madame’s duties were over. 

Little did Mr. Castlemaine imagine that the pleasant, though always 
sad young lady, who was so efficient an instructress for the young plague 
of the house, was his ill-fated nephew’s widow. He was somewhat 
taken aback when he heard that Madame Guise had placed her child 
at the Grey Nunnery, and knitted his brow in displeasure. However, 
the child’s being there, so long as the ladies were, could make no dif- 
ference to him: it was the Sisterhood he wanted away, not the child. 

Charlotte Guise never went out during the day—except on Sundays, 
to church. Ethel would try to coax her abroad in the afternoons, but 
hitherto she had not succeeded. In the evening, after Flora was done 
with, Madame would put her bonnet on and stroll out alone : sometimes 
to the Nunnery to see her child, whose enforced absence only made her 
the dearer to her mother’s heart. 

“Why will you not go out with me?” asked Ethel one afternoon, 
when she and Madame Guise rose from the piano in the red parlour— 
for the old square piano in the school-room was for the benefit of the 
unskilled fingers of Miss Flora only. ‘See how pleasant every thing 
looks! It is quite spring weather now.” 

“Yes it is spring weather, but I feel a little cold always, and I don’t 
care to go,” answered Madame Guise. “I will go when summer 
comes.” 

They sat down before the French window, Ethel opening it to the 
pleasant air. Madame Guise had been wishing ever since she was in 
the house to put a question to this fair young girl, whom she had already 
learned to love. But she had not yet dared to do it: her conscience 
was always suggesting fears of her true identity being discovered: and 
now that she did speak it was abruptly. 

“ Have any tidings been heard yet of the young man said to have 
been lost in the Friar’s Keep ?” 

“ No, not any.” 

“Ts it true, think you, that he was killed ?” 

Ethel Reene flushed painfully: she could not forget what she had 
overheard John Bent say. 

“Oh, I hope not. Of course, his disappearance is very strange, more 
than strange : but if—if anything did happen to him that night it must 
have been by accident.” 

“T heard about the matter when I was at the Dolphin,” observed 
Madame Guise, as if wishing to account for speaking of it. “ It took 
much hold upon my interest ; it seemed so strange and sad. Did you 
ever see that Mr. Anthony, Ethel ?” 

“Yes, I saw him twice. I was prejudiced against him at first, but I 
grew to like him. I should have liked him very much had he lived ; I 
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am sure of it; quite as a brother. Miss Castlemaine liked him: and 
I think the mystery of his loss has lain heavily upon her.” 

“‘ What prejudiced you against him?” asked Charlotte. 

Ethel smiled, and told the tale. She gave the history of their two 
meetings ; gave it in detail. The tongue is ready when it has a sym- 
pathetic hearer; never a more wrapt one than she who listened now. 
Ethel rose as she concluded it. The disappearance was a subject 
she did not care to dwell upon. 

“Then you will not come out with me, madame ? ” 

** Many thanks, but no.” 

** What will you do with yourself all day to-morrow ?” asked Ethel. 

“T shall take holiday,” replied Madame Guise. 

For on the morrow the whole of the family were going from home, 
having promised to spend the day with some friends who lived near 
Newerton. 

True, Chariotte Guise would take holiday on the morrow from her 
duties ; that went as a matter of course ; but she was purposing to use 
the day, or part of it,in endeavouring to make some discovery. ‘These 
twelve days had she been in the house now, and she was no farther 
advanced than when she entered it. She had seen Mr. Castlemaine 
daily ; she had conversed with him, dined and taken other meals in his 
company ; but for all the enlightenment she had gathered of the doings 
of that ill-fated February night, he and she might as well have been far 
apart as are the two poles. It was not by going on in this tame way 
that she could hope to obtain any clue to the past: and she had made 
a vow to devote herself to the task. 

The morning rose brightly, and the family went off after breakfast in 
the carriage, Harry sitting on the box with the coachman. Madame 
Guise was left alone. 

A feverish desire had been upon her to enter Mr. Castlemaine’s room 
upstairs ; the study where he kept the accounts pertaining to his estate, 
and wrote his letters. In this room he passed many hours daily, sitting 
in it sometimes late into the night. Charlotte Guise held an impression 
that if she could find tokens or records of her lost husband, it would 
be there. But she had never yet obtained so much as a glimpse of its 
interior : the room was considered sacred to Mr. Castlemaine, and the 
family did not approach it. 

Two or three of the women servants had obtained permission to 
absent themselves that day, and the house was comparatively deserted. 
Madame Guise, looking forth from her chamber, found all silent and 
still: the upstairs work was over, the servants, those who remained at 
home, were shut up in the rerote kitchens. Now was her time; now, 
if ever. 

The corridor was spacious. It ran along two sides of the house, 
and most of the bed chambers opened from it. Mr. Castlemaine’s 
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study was the middle room in the side corridor; Madame’s bedroom 
was nearly opposite the room, beyond hers being Harry Castlemaine’s. 

Standing outside her door with a flushed face and panting breath 
in the silence, not liking the work she was about to do, but believing 
it a necessity thrown upon her, she at length softly crossed the corridor 
and opened the outer door leading to the study. A short, dark, narrow 
passage not much more than a yard in length, and there was another 
door. This was locked, but the key was in it; she turned the key, 
ard entered theroom. Entered it with a shock of disappointment, for 
it was bare and empty. 

We are all apt to form ideas of places and things as yet unseen. The 
picture in Charlotte Guise’s mind had been of a spacious apartment 
filled with furniture, littered with papers. What she saw was a small 
square room, and no earthly thing in it, papers or else, but a table, 
some chairs, and a bureau against the wall: or what would have been 
called in her own land a large secrétaire, or office desk. She gazed 
around her with a blank face. 

The table and chairs were bare: no opportunity there for anything 
concealed. The bureau was locked. She tried it; pulled it, pushed 
it: but the closed-down lid was firm as adamant. 

“Tf there exists any record of him, it is in here,” she said, half aloud. 
“T must contrive means of opening it.” 

She could not do it that day. It would have to be done with a false 
key, she supposed ; and, that, she had not in her possession. Before 
quitting the room, she approached the window, and looked forth 
cautiously at the sea rolling in the distance ; at the Friar’s Keep oppo- 
site ; at the fair green lands lying between that and Greylands’ Rest. 
Charlotte Guise shuddered at a thought that crossed her. 

“Tf he did indeed kill my poor husband and has laid him to rest in 
the Friar’s Keep, how can he bear to be in this room, with that building 
in front to remind him of the deed ?” 

The day was before her: it was not yet twelve o'clock. Blankly dis- 
appointed with her failure, a thought struck her that she would go to 
Stilborough, telling Miles she should not be in to dinner. She wanted 
to make some purchases; for the wardrobe brought over from France 
had not been extensive, either for herself or child. 

And so, just as Anthony Castlemaine had once, and but once, set off 
to walk to the market-town, did his poor young wife—nay, his widow— 
set off now. She was a good walker, and, so far, enjoyed the journey 
and the sweet spring day. She saw the same objects of interest (or of 
non-interest as people might estimate them) that he had seen : the tall, 
fine trees, now budding into life ; the country carts and waggons ; the 
clumsy milestones ; the two or three farm houses lying back amid their 
barns and orchards. Thus she reached Stilborough. 

When she got back to Greylands it was five o’clcck, and she was 
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dead tired. Mrs. Bent, standing at the inn door, saw her, brought her 
in, and set her down to a substantial tea-table. She told the landlady 
she had been to Stilborough to make purchases—which would be sent 
by coach on the morrow, and left for her at the Dolphin. 

“Ned shall take the parcels up to Greylands’ Rest,” said Mrs. Bent. 

What with the welcome rest to her tired limbs, and what with Mrs. 
Bent’s hospitable gossip, Madame Guise sat longer than she had in- 
tended. It was nearly dark when she went over to the Nunnery—for 
she had brought a toy and some bon-bons for Marie. The Grey Sisters 
received her as kindly as usual; but they told her the little one did 
not seem very well, and Madame Guise went up. 

Marie was in her little bed by the side of Sister Betsey’s. She seemed 
restless and feverish. Poor Charlotte Guise began to think that perhaps 
this climate did not agree with her so well as her own. ‘Taking off her 
things, she sat down to stay with the child. 

“Mrs. Castlemaine said it would be quite midnight before they 
got home, as they were to make a very long day, so I am in no hurry 
for an hour or two,” she observed. ‘“ Miles will think I am lost; but I 
wi!l tell him how it is.” 

“ Has your little one ever had the measles?” asked Sister Mona. 

“The measles ?” repeated Madame Guise, puzzled for the moment. 
“Oh, les rougeoles—pardon my forgetfulness—no, she has not. She 
has never had anything.” 

“Then I think—I am not sure—she is sickening for the measles 
now.” 

“ Mon Dieu !” cried the mother in consternation. 

“Tt is nothing,” said the Sister. “We have nursed dozens of children, 
and brought them well through it. In a week little Marie will be about 
again.” 

But Madame Guise, unused to these light ailments, and terribly 
anxious for her only child, whom she could but look upon, as separated 
from her, in the light of a martyr, was not easily reassured. She stayed 
with the child as long as she dared, and begged that Mr. Parker might 
be sent for in the morning if Marie was no better. 

It was late to go home; after eleven ; but nevertheless she took the 
lonely road past the Friar’s Keep and up Chapel Lane. ‘The way had 
a fascination for her. Since she had been at Greylands’ Rest, in going 
home from the Nunnery in the evening, she had always chosen it. 
All the village had long ago been in bed. The stars were bright ; 
the night was light and clear. Looking across over the chapel ruins, 
she could see the light of a distant vessel out at sea. Under the 
hedge, in the very self-same spot where her husband and John Bent 
had halted that fatal night, did she now halt, the Chapel Lane close 
upon her left hand. 

“No, they would not have been mistaken,” ran her thoughts. “If 
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Mr. Castlemaine came down the lane now and crossed over, I should 
know him unmistakably—and that night was lighter than this, almost 
like day, for the moon, they say, was never brighter. ‘Then why, unless 
he were guilty, should Mr. Castlemaine deny that he was there?” 

Glancing up at the windows with a shudder, almost fearing she might 
see the revenant of the Grey Monk pass them with his lamp, or some 
other revenant, Madame Guise turned up Chapel Lane. At such 
moments, trifles serve to unstring the nerves of a timorous woman. 
Sounds struck on Madame Guise’s ear, and she drew back, trembling 
and shaking, amid the thick grove of shrubs and trees, skirting one side 
of the lane. 

“Gently, now ; gently, Bess,” cried a voice not far from her. “You 
shall go your own pace in less than five minutes, old girl. Gently 


” 


now. 
And to Charlotte Guise’s astonishment, she saw Commodore Teague 


come out of the dark turning that led to his Hutt, driving his spring 
cart. Its cover looked white in the starlight ; Bess, the mare he thought 
so much of, had her best harness on. When nearly abreast of Madame 
Guise, the Commodore pulled up with an exclamation. 

“The devil take it! I’ve forgot to lock the shed door. Stand still 
old girl; stand still, Bess.” 

He got down and ran back. The well trained animal stood perfectly 
still. In a few moments’ time he was back again, had mounted, and 
was driving slowly away in the direction of Newerton. 

“What can be taking him abroad at this night hour?” she said to 
herself in wonder. 

But the encounter, though it had been a silent one, and on the man’s 
part unsuspected, had served to restore somewhat of her courage : the 
proximity of a human being is so re-assuring in the dark and lonely 
night. And with a swift step, Charlotte Guise proceeded on her way 
up Chapel Lane. 


(Zo be continued.) 





AMOR MUNDI. 
[Reprinted. | 


** Ou, where are you going with your love-locks flowing 
On the west wind blowing along this valley track ?” 
“The downhill path is easy, come with me an’ it please ye, 
We shall escape the uphill by never turning back.” 


So they two went together in glowing August weather, 
The honey-breathing heather lay to their left and right ; 
And dear she was to doat on, her swift feet seemed to float on 
The air, like soft twin pigeons too sportive to alight. 


‘Oh, what is that in heaven where grey cloud-flakes are seven, 
Where blackest clouds hang riven just at the rainy skirt?” 
“Oh, that’s a meteor sent us, a message, dumb, portentous, 
An undeciphered, solemn signal of help or hurt.” 


‘Oh, what is that glides quickly where velvet flowers grow thickly, 
Their scent comes rich and sickly ?”—‘“ A scaled and hooded worm.’ 
‘Oh, what’s that in the hollow, so pale I quake to follow ?” 
“¢ Oh, that’s a thin dead body which waits the eternal term.” 


? 


“Turn again, O my sweetest, turn again false and fleetest : 
This way whereof thou weetest I fear is hell’s own track.” 

“‘ Nay, too steep for hill-nounting, nay, too late for cost counting : 
This downhill path is easy, but there’s no turning back.” 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 





ON THE VALUE OF THE RARE. 


«“ AMILIARITY breeds contempt,” is an old and well-worn 

F adage ; so old and well-worn as to have itself fallen into con- 
tempt. We are accustomed to smile somewhat derisively at these trite 
sayings, as only fit for copy-books. But is this because they have 
ceased to be true? Or is it not rather that a truth presented to us con- 
stantly under the same aspect, becomes commonplace, and is conse- 


quently little regarded ? 

It seems but a senseless ambition to be the possessor of objects, 
valuable solely on account of their rarity, independently of any other 
quality intrinsic or extrinsic. A unique copy of an utterly valueless 
book, a coin throwing no light upon history or art, a hideous piece of 
china that has happened fortunately never to have been reproduced— 
these may be but the whimsical fancies of a collector. Nevertheless, 
in rarity lies a certain value. The word ‘‘rare,” not only means scarce, 
uncommon, but also excellent, incomparable ; and the two meanings 
are not so dissimilar as would at the first glance appear. 

However humiliating the fact may be, it is undoubtedly the case, 
that the strange, forms one great element of beauty. We have to be 
surprised into admiration ; and if we think of it, this word is also con- 
vertible. As Smith says in his Essays, “ Wonder, surprise, and admira- 
tion, are words which, though often confounded, denote in our language 
sentiments that are indeed allied.” That which excites admiration in 
any high degree, must also excite wonder—that is to say, in other words, 
must be raised above the dead level of commonplace. 

Nature acts upon this law. As if aware of the dulling of our percep- 
tions through too constant use, she is niggardly of her most splendid 
effects. Ought we to require anything more exquisite than the sights 
we have daily before our eyes: the pale blue sky with its fleecy cloudlets, 
or rounded masses of cumulus, the fresh green of the fields, the lovely 
forms of the ordinary weeds by the hedge-side, the waving foliage of 
the trees as the wind whispers through their branches? But simply 
because they are constantly before us we give no heed to them; we 
require the sky to be of deeper blue, the clouds to be piled in stormy 
grandeur, or bathed in the glory of the setting sun, the trees to be of 
giant growth, before we are surprised into the exclamation, How beauti- 
ful! ‘This air we breathe is so common, we care not for it ;” says 
Burton in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Nature sets us the example of being chary of ornament. For a 
short time in spring she scatters her gay colours over the earth with 
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lavish hand. The fields are golden with buttercups ; and in the woods 
is spread an azure carpet of hyacinths. In the autumn, again, mountain 
and heath glow in hues of amber and purple, the trees don a many 
tinted raiment ; but soon all this is snatched away, before our eyes have 
time to weary. It is but a glimpse of brightness that is permitted to 
us, and then the needful change. 

Thus decoration should be sparingly used. ‘The most exquisite com- 
binations of form and colour become commonplace and cease to 
appeal to our feeling for the beautiful, if they are allowed to weary by 
constant repetition. Simplicity, harmoniousness, quietude, should pre- 
vail in our ordinary surroundings ; elaborate ornament being always the 
exception. 

In literature the same rule holds good. The poet, or even prose 
writer, if he would excite emotion in his readers, or rouse their intellec- 
tual activity, must avoid commonplace, and must bear in mind that 
the choicest expressions, the most finely turned phrases, lose their 
charm by too frequent repetition. It is related of a countryman that 
after seeing Hamlet performed, he declared himself disappointed. “ It 
was a fine play,” he said, “ certainly ; but there were too many quota- 
tions.” Who does not sympathize with the poor man, and feel that 
many a tragic or pathetic scene is almost marred from some phrase, or 
some line having been dinned into our ears, until it has become utterly 
commonplace, if not absurd? Who cares to be told now, that “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet ?” Or that “‘a custom may be 
more honour’d in the breach than the observance?” Who can forbear 
a smile when the lines occur ? 

Notwithstanding the tasteless and pedantic manner in which quota- 
tions and familiar sayings in foreign languages are too frequently in- 
troduced in writing or speaking, the desire to escape by any means 
from the commonplace may justify their occasional use. Even the 
quaintness of the Scotch or Irish dialect may catch the ear and arrest 
the attention, where the same sentiment expressed in ordinary English 
would be unheedingly passed over. 

Satiety is one of the greatest evils of life. As it has been said in 
ancient times, the power of admiring was the greatest blessing bestowed 
on mankind. The habitual tourist, year by year visiting Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, or wherever his fancy may lead him, ceases to find 
delight in vine-clad hills, or snowy mountains, or castled crags. He 
hurries past lovely scenes with which he has become too familiar, and 
seeks to reawaken his dormant sense of wonder, and with that his 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

How different is it with the weary labourer at the desk or in the 
workshop, or the professional man worn with toil of brain, when for a 
few short weeks, he is enabled to cast care behind him, and Antceus- 
like recruit his exhausted energies by contact with his mother Earth. 
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What glories he finds in her presence! what exceeding beauty is revealed 
to him in sea, and mountain, and woodland ! what rapture in the un- 
accustomed sense of freedom! His sensations are not dulled by satiety, 
He enjoys vividly what to him is rare. 

Much is said about the dissemination of taste by the multiplication 
of beautiful things ; and to a certain extent this is desirable. But even 
good taste may be purchased at too high a price, and there is a danger 
that if we do not keep our beautiful things rare, we shall vulgarize 
them, and cease to perceive their beauty altogether. Chromolithography 
and heliography, and casts, and even pastes and scaglioli, and other 
means of producing copies and other imitations, ought no doubt to be 
cordially welcomed, as enabling much of beauty that was formerly 
confined to the palace, to be enjoyed in the cottage. But do we really 
value much the picture we see repeated in every shop-window ? Do we 
care for a statue, or a vase, or an ornament, that is thrust before our 
eyes at every turn through the medium of innumerable copies and 
imitations ? 

Nor is this tendency to satiety a subject for regret or blame. We 
are so constituted both as regards our minds and our outward senses, 
as to be unable to bear any long continued strain. As the eye may 
gaze upon a colour until it appears faded, and in order to see it again 
in its brilliancy, the eye must be allowed to rest awhile upon an 
opposite tint, so the mind requires change, if its perceptions are not 
to become blunted. In Lessing’s celebrated essay known as the 
“‘Laocoon,” the following passage occurs, speaking of La Mettrie, who 
had his portrait taken as a second Democritus: ‘‘ The first time the 
picture is seen it seems to laugh; but frequently contemplated, the 
philosopher becomes a buffoon, and the laugh, a grin.” 

To this law of our nature much of the neglect in England of what is 
called high art, may be traced. We do not turn our churches into 
picture-galleries, neither have the majority of picture-buyers galleries of 
their own. Pictures are purchased to be hung in the ordinary living- 
rooms of the family, and it is true instinct, perhaps, quite as much as 
acquired taste, that leads to the choice of simple subjects, adding to 
the cheerfulness of the room, while requiring no great mental effort in 
the beholder. 

Suppose, however, these sunny landscapes, and breezy sea-pieces, 
and scenes from domestic life removed, and in their stead, place, say 
Guido’s Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, Rubens’ Descent from the Cross, 
or Rafaelle’s St. Cecilia, either the continued strain upon the faculties 
tuned to their highest pitch by the constant contemplation of these 
noblest works of art, would become unendurable, or we should lose by 
too great familiarity all sense of their grandeur. A fortunate possessor 
of a valuable picture, not unfrequently draws a curtain before it, or, if 
small, places it in a case, to preserve it, he says ; and he does preserve 
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it in two senses: for, by allowing himself only am occasional con- 
templation of its beauties, he retains the freshness of feeling, the warm 
delight, with which he first viewed the treasure he has made his own, 
Great wisdom lies in that curtain, great value in beauty not habitually 
disclosed. 

The rare is no less precious in another aspect. Much of what we 
understand by fascination of manner depends on variety. Shakspeare 
gave this crowning grace to his Cleopatra. 

** Age cannot wither ker, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 


The constant, set smile becomes, after a time, quite as wearisome as 
the downward aspect of melancholy. The soft, smooth speech of the 
habitually complaisant, as tedious as the prosing of the grumbler. It 
is the rare smile, flashing like a sudden gleam of sunlight over the 
thoughtful countenance, the tender shadow as from an April cloud, 
darkening the aspect for a moment and then passing away,.that allures 
the bright, elastic Spirit, lending itself with ready adaptability to every 
good and every emotion, that charms. To refer again to Lessing, he 
defines the charming as the “transitory beautiful,” that we wish to see 
repeated. “It comes and goes,” he says, “ and as what gives us the 
idea of movement impresses us more easily and in a more lively 
manner than mere form and colour, so, by the same rule, must the 
charming affect us more strongly than the beautiful.” 





BEATRIX. 


“ 7 F it is those social nuisances called Tableaux Vivants you are 

about to discuss, I think it is high time for me to abscond,” said 
Curzon, raising himself indolently from his stooping position. Hismother’s 
lap-dog lay before the blazing fire dozing under the influence of its grate. 
ful warmth, and his mother’s son had been employing himself idly for 
the last ten minutes in making the doze as unpleasant as it well 
could be. 

“Well, if you ave going, go at once,” Felicia exclaimed, raising her 
handsome, impatient blue eyes from the written list she was studying. 
“ Certainly, in any affair of this kind, Curzon, your absence is generally 
an intense relief.” 

“Thank you; your words are ever tipped with honey, especially when 
addressed to me,” her cousin answered, as he lounged lazily towards the 
door, his hands thrust into the pockets of his morning-coat. Arrived 
there, he paused irresolutely. ‘‘ If you would like to make any use of 
me, you know, you caz,” he remarked, with rather grand condescension. 

‘It is only the everlasting suggestions and counterplottings I object 
o. Shall I be ‘ Douglas’ to your ‘ Annie Laurie,’ eh?” 

“Can’t,” Felicia answered, growing faintly pink. ‘“ Captain Dudley 
has chosen that part.” 

“T wouldn’t doubt him,” said Curzon, without the faintest spark of 
interest animating his voice. “He was always an_ interfering 
individual. Well, then, may I be ‘Hugh’ to Miss Trixie’s ‘ Dolly 
Varden ?’” 

“Late again,” Beatrix exclaimed, in her clear, musical voice, coming 
out from her corner with a pretty show of excitement. ‘ You should 
have asked me all these important questions before. Frank Warburton 
has begged to attend me on this occasion, and you can fancy what a 
very magnificent Hugh Ze will make.” 

Curzon leant against the side of the door, and regarded her curiously 
for a moment. 

“Magnificent indeed,” he said, slowly, “with his beautiful masses of 
crimson hair and his gigantic, ill-shaped limbs, Is this interesting ‘Hugh’ 
to hold you in his arms?” 

“Won't it be capital fun?” exclaimed Beatrix, with a laugh ot 
irrepressible amusement. “It is that scene where ‘Hugh’ runs away 
with ‘ Dolly,’ you know. Frank wanted, right or wrong, to run away with 
meé too; but Felicia and I thought it would scarcely answer—off the 
stage I mean, of course,” concluded Miss Falkland mischievously. 

“‘ Let me see,” Felicia broke in abstractedly, running her white finger 
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up and down the list—‘‘‘ Mary of Scotland,’ ‘ Court of Queen Anne,’ 
‘ Betsy Prig,’ ‘Cin-der—’ Oh Here is a scene not yet settled ; your picture 
of ‘The Huguenots,’ you remember, Beatrix. I suppose you can be the 
man there if you wish it, Curzon ?” 

“T do wish it,” Curzon said, hurriedly for him; “that is, if Miss Falk- 
land will have me.” 

“Very good ; I do not mind. But you will have to look your very best, 
you know, as I cannot have my picture spoiled,” Beatrix returned, care- 
lessly. And, having promised to look unspeakably handsome, Curzon left 
them to their own devices. 

Felicia Rawdon and Curzon, Lord Stainer, were engaged to be married, 
and had been so ever since her sixteenth birthday ; and she was now in 
her twenty-second year. They were cousins, and, being both young, 
rich, and handsome, everybody came to the satisfactory conclusion that 
a marriage was the most correct thing that could be arranged between 
them. As to the young couple themselves, it cannot be said that they 
were unwilling or in any wise indisposed towards each other. Curzon 
—five years his cousin’s senior—had some vague ideas about matrimony, 
principally to the effect that sometime in the course of his existence it 
would be necessary for him to get a mistress for his house, to settle down, 
to take an interest in farming, and so become a respectable member 
of society ; and Felicia, being tall, stately, and fair-haired, seemed to 
his careless eyes to be the properest person going to meet these far-off 
designs. Miss Rawdon herself was much too well bred and well edu- 
cated to have any idea or will of her own on such a subject at sixteen, 
beyond the expressed wills of her guardians, one of whom was Lady 
Stainer, her aunt and Curzon’s mother. 

The consequence would have beena marriage in this instance, I have no 
doubt, but for two things that happened almost simultaneously. Felicia 
Rawdon went to London about a year before my story opens, and met 
there a certain Captain Dudley, of the Dragoon Guards, who suddenly 
and most opportunely recollected that he had cousins residing some- 
where in the vicinity of Stainer Park: and Beatrix Falkland came to 
live with her aunt, Miss Dorothy, at Fenton. 

Beatrix Falkland differed from Felicia Rawdon in every possible 
way under the sun. She was small, dark, piquante, and wonderfully 
restless. Her education had been carried on in France, from which 
country—having attained her eighteenth year—she had come to Fenton 
to take her aunt’s and everybody else’s heart by storm. Even Miss 
Rawdon, in her usual grand manner, adopted the little gipsy on the spot 
as her own especial friend; while Lady Stainer, secure in her son’s 
engagement to Felicia, made much of the girl who was doomed to ruin 
all her hopes and plans. 

I am ashamed to have to confess it of my heroine, but Miss Trixie 
as she was generally called, was a flirt. She danced, laughed, and 
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sang indiscriminately with all her admirers. I have seen her myself, at 
a garden-party given by my Lady Stanbury, bestow the half of a pretty 
piece of forget-me-not on young Warburton, with a slyly worded promise 
to reserve the other half as sacred to herself for evermore ; and scarcely 
fifteen minutes afterwards I beheld, to my utter astonishment, being old- 
fashioned and holding ancient opinions upon certain subjects, that 
very selfsame treasured flower adorning the coat of George Weston of 
the Grange. I remember trying to feel angry with her upon that 
occasion, and failing miserably, the child having a way of her own that 
was perfectly irresistible. 

She was gay, fanciful, mischievous, which, of course, was the very 
reason that Curzon, being an extremely sweet-tempered, well-bred, 
indolent young man, fell head over ears in love with her. This he did 
with his eyes open, of his own free will, as Beatrix gave him no 
encouragement whatever to break his troth, being thoroughly aware of 
his engagement to Felicia Rawdon. 

Miss Dorothy Falkland was tall, slender, aristocratic, and had attained 
her sixtieth year. She prided herself on her birth, her exquisite hands 
and feet, and her unapproachable French fowl. She had eyes of the 
sweetest, darkest grey, with magnificent soft white hair, a kindly, well- 
bred old face, and a carriage that would have sent any posture-master 
into feelings of delight. Such was Miss Dorothy Falkland ; and a more 
attractive old lady it would have been impossible to meet with. 

The Stainer Tableaux were a very great success, everybody being 
charmed with the novelty of the arrangements. Even old Lady Stan- 
bury, who was generally acknowledged to be the most uncompromising 
of sneerers and scandalmongers—in fact a modern female Thersites— 
an Egyptian mummy at all the feasts in the neighbourhood—was pleased 
on this occasion to compliment Lady Stainer openly on the extreme 
beauty both of the performers and their dresses, until Mrs. Blount 
of the Hall, who was within hearing, was ready to die of envy—which, 
perhaps, was the very reason why her ladyship did it. 

The theatricals were succeeded by a ball, and all the performers had 
rooms assigned them at Stainers, where they retired, once their parts 
were ended for the night, to array themselves in modern evening cos- 
tume for the remainder of the entertainment. Miss Falkland having 
dressed herself to her own entire satisfaction, with the help of Lady 
Stainer’s maid, in black silk, floating tulle, and scariet flowers, went into 
Felicia’s bed-room, where she found that young lady alone, very busily 
employed endeavouring to darken her eyebrows with the help of a little 
cosmetique. Seeing Trixie she murmured “ Oh,” and then went calmly 
on with her occupation. 

“What in the world are you doing ?” inquired Beatrix, standing on 
tip-toe, and staring curiously over her companion’s white shoulder into 
the looking-glass. 
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“Giving some colour to my eyebrows; they are so provokingly 
destitute of any,” explained Felicia, in a rather injured tone. 

“Dear me,” said Trixie. “ How very nice it does make you look. 
Do you think, now, if I—just a little bit, you know—eh?” gingerly 
applying the beautifier as she spoke to as exquisitely pencilled a pair of 
brows as anyone need wish to have. 

“ There, that is enough ; take care Trixie—not foo much you know,” 
Miss Rawdon said anxiously, putting her head on one side, and 
superintending the effect with great empressement. ‘“ You scarcely 
need it all, you see, my dear ; not like me, whoamso light. Now turn 
round and let me look at you—all in black, with scarlet roses p—Well 
it is very becoming to your style, which, of course, is everything. And 
I—how do I look ?” 

“ Delicious,” Beatrix exclaimed, gazing at her friend with open ad- 
miration. “‘ My dear Felicia, what a charming neck and arms you have, 
and how you do become white satin.” 

Miss Rawdon laughed. ‘Yes, I think I am looking very well,” 
she said gazing complacently at her splendid soft white self in the tall, 
old-fashioned glass behind her. “I hope” (with a little sigh) “ everybody 
else will think so. I believe you and I, Trixie, will be the handsomest 
in the room to-night.” 

‘Oh, say yourself at once, Felicia,” said Miss Falkland, with affected 
encouragement in her tone. “You really think too little of yourself, 
and modesty, these days, is a wretched mistake. You know very well 
there is not a girl downstairs could hold a candle to you.” 

“Very well, then, according to your judgment, I w// be the hand- 
somest here to-night,” Felicia returned gaily; ‘and you will be the 
next. Does my train hang gracefully, Trixie? You are ever so much 
more to be admired than Laura Santly, in my eyes; her mouth is so 
enormous, and she is so wanting in refinement, poor girl.” 

“Yes, she certainly does lack that repose which marked the Vere de 
Veres,” Miss Falkland said, with a light laugh. ‘Iam not afraid of 
her, at all events, being happy in the knowledge that I am five times as 
good looking. But come, Felicia, come my dear; if you lingered before 
the glass for another hour, you could not be lovelier, and all the people 
are waiting for us.” Which conversation just shows how young ladies 
really value themselves, and how candidly they confess it within the 
sacred precincts of their own rooms. 

“‘ Miss Trixie, may I have the pleasure of this dance? I fancy you 
are not engaged.” It was Curzon who spoke, somewhere about the 
middle of the evening, and Miss Falkland turned and slipped her hand 
acquiescingly within his arm. 

*“* You are right for once,” she said, and they moved away to the music 
of the “ Soldaten-lieder.”: 

“You do not dance at all badly,” Lord Stainer said presently, in a 
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rather proveking tone: the fact of the matter being that Beatrix danced 
to perfection, and, what was more, knew she did. 

‘“‘ How good of you to say so,” she murmured, raising her eyes to his 
with demure modesty. “I daresay, with a little practice, by and by, 
I shall do better.” Whereupon they both laughed and passed out on to 
one of the balconies that overlooked the garden. It was a delicious 
night, all moon, and stars, and pale blue light. 

“What a dancer that fellow is,” Stainer said, in a moment or so, 
glancing over his shoulder superciliously back again into the room they 
had just quitted. 

“Who? Mr. Warburton? On the contrary, he is the most charming 
dancer,” protested Miss Falkland, with raised eyebrows. ‘“ He keeps 
one so clear of the frantic men, and holds one so—so—comfortably,” 
she went on, with the most unsuspicious air in the world. 

“Does he?” cried Curzon, unamiably, with a glance of boiling 
hatred directed towards the unconscious Warburton, who was smiling 
sweetly at an idiotic-looking girl in the distance. ‘I hope he held you 
comfortably during that ridiculous Tableau this evening, Miss Trixie” 
(sentimentally this). ‘I would give a good deal to know for certain 
whether you like my dancing, or my manner of holding you, or—myself 
at all.” 

“Of course I like you; why should not I?” Beatrix answered 
coolly. ‘What absurd questions youask. By the bye, how extremely 
beautiful Felicia is looking this evening.” 

“Yes, very beautiful,” Felicia’s intended said, indifferently, and turned 
his head away impatiently, as though Miss Rawdon’s handsome face was 
not the uppermost idea with him just then. 

“Well, tell me, now, what you have been doing with yourself all day,” 
Trixie asked presently; “idling ?” 

“Never did such a thing in my life,” said Curzon. “No, I smoked a 
good deal, and lounged about a good deal, and tormented my mother 
and Felicia until they turned me out of the room, and, in fact, did every- 
thing useful, except going to see you, which you know was forbidden me.” 

“‘No fear you will ever have to reproach yourself, like Titus, by con- 
fessing to a ‘lost day,’” laughed Beatrix. “ How you must enjoy your 
leisure after such hard work ! ” 

“Very much,” he answered, lazily. ‘ But I miss my friends at times, 
and perhaps I would have been happier had I seen you during this in- 
terminable day.” 

“Well, you see me now, so I hope you feel happy at last,” said Miss 
Falkland. And then, when it was too late, she wished very much that she 
had not said it. 

Curzon leant back against the ironwork of the balcony and stared 
hard at her for a minute. “How do you know you can make me 
happy ?” he said. 
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“ Because it is natural to be contented when with a person that 
one likes,” replied Beatrix, almost impatiently. ‘And, of course, you 
like me.” 

“ Beatrix, Beatrix!” interrupted Lord Stainer, passionately, “ are you 
doing it on purpose?” And he caught her hand in his and held it 
tightly as he spoke. 

In a moment the girl was silenced, chilled: all gaiety departed from 
her. Great a flirt as she was in her own way, her witcheries were harm- 
less. She was honourable, too, and now stood horrified at the mere 
idea of this man—the chosen of her friend—being led by her into say- 
ing what he might ever afterwards repent. 

“What are you saying ?” she said, quietly.‘ Will you not resign me 
my hand? it will be better, as Felicia, if she sees you, will scarcely 
understand, perhaps, that you are merely in jest. Come back and let us 
finish our waltz.” So they went back and finished their waltz in silence, : 
and then Miss Falkland went up to where Miss Dorothy was sitting, 
very resplendent and dignified, in grey satin and lace. 

To her she said, “ You are tired, Aunt Dorothy; you will come home 
with me now.” 

Said Aunt Dorothy: “ My sweetheart, no; I am quite content to 
sit here for some time longer and watch you dancing. I would not 
spoil your amusement for the world; and, indeed, I am enjoying myself.” 

** How can you tell me such a falsehood, you wicked woman?” Trixie 
said, gaily. ‘I command you to come home with me at once, as I 
really am very tired, and want to go myself.” 

Whereupon Miss Falkland senior replied, with heartfelt content : 
“‘ My dear if you rea//y wish it, of course I am ready.” And they went. 

As they travelled up the Fenton staircase together, about half an 
hour later, Miss Dorothy asked, lovingly, “ You had a happy evening, 
my dear one?” 

And Beatrix said, ‘‘Yes, a charming evening. I do believe the 
happiest evening in all my life,” and straightway went into her bed-room, 
and locked her door, and cried bitterly for two long hours. 

That night was doomed, I think, to be a night of mishaps and half 
declarations, hopeless as they were unfinished. Even while Curzon 
was putting Miss Falkland and her niece Beatrix into their carriage 
another scene was taking place very near them, in what was called the 
long conservatory, which, had they known it, might have given both 
Stainer and Beatrix great cause for thought. Miss Rawdon and Captain 
Dudley, having finished their dance, had wandered in there amongst the 
flowers, with no ulterior designs beyond gaining a little rest and time 
before the next dance should claim them. The conservatory-door was 
thrown wide open, and the cool night-air came streaming in upon them 
as they stood together and drank in gratefully its sweet, generous 
draughts. 
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They were very silent, these two—strangely so—silent with thoughts 
too deep for words. All night long there had seemed to hover round 
them some subtile, indefinable danger, that might at any moment 
declare itself and cause inextricable confusion. They feared the very 
sweetness of the loneliness they were now enjoying, and yet they lingered. 

Each sought longingly to read the other’s thoughts, and perhaps both 
did in reality guess more than half the truth. Once Felicia, raising her 
eyes, met those of Dudley fixed upon her intently with a strange, 
untranslatable expression in them that no true woman ever yet misun- 
derstood. She, at least, did not, and lowered her eyes suddenly, with 
new-born shyness, flushing and paling again perceptibly. After that, 
she grew very nervous—almost painfully so—and strove eagerly to 
think of some commonplace to utter, but not one came to her assist- 
ance. Glancing upwards for inspiration, she found that the gleaming 
stars only dazzled her, while the very quiet beauty of the night merely 
made her own heart seem more restless in comparison. She moved 
impatiently, and, as she moved, her handkerchief fell to the ground. 
They both stooped to recover it, and in so doing their hands met. It 
was enough. “Felicia,” he murmured, a ring of passionate love and 
despair running through his voice, his face cold and white. 

Meanwhile the careless stars gleamed on triumphantly ; the band 
played its merriest strains. Dull care seemed to have no part in that 
gay assemblage where all around was musical laughter, mingled with 
pleasant youthful voices. All was gaiety, flowers, and sweetest music - 
and Lady Stainer was fretting herself to death because she foolishly 
imagined her handsome son was paying more than ordinary attention to 
black-eyed Laura Santly; and the handsome son himself was bitterly 
regretting the engagement that debarred him from ever making the 
woman he best loved his own; and Beatrix Falkland was crying her- 
self miserably to sleep in her own room ; and Felicia Rawdon, as, with 
trembling fingers and throbbing heart, she undressed herself that night, 
found that her favourite handkerchief was missing. 


It was a bright, warm afternoon in the middle of July, just two months 
since the last occurrences I have mentioned, during which time nothing 
remarkable had happened. Captain Dudley still lingered on with his 
cousin—having obtained further leave of absence—seeing Miss Rawdon 
dangerously often ; and Curzon day by day discovered more surely that 
his heart was no longer in his own possession. 

Said Stainer to himself this morning: “It is a lovely day. I will go 
down to Fenton and see—Miss Dorothy,” which was the meanest equi- 
vocation possible on his part. 

So he went : and, coming on the little grass parterre at the side of the 
house, where gaudy, old-fashioned flowers bloomed in luxuriant pro- 
fusion, encountered of Miss Dorothy, but her niece Beatrix. 
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Now, Miss Falkland junior, having seen nothing further in his lord- 
ship’s conduct to confirm the suspicions he had aroused two months 
before, had gradually dropped back into her old manner to him, and 
restored him to favour. She met him now with all her usual pretty 
frankness. 

“Oh, is it you? ” she said; “well, you are welcome. What brought 
you down to-day ?” 

“What a question !” Curzon exclaimed. ‘What do you suppose I 
came down for, but to see—yow.” ‘ 

“Thank you. Then you are doubly welcome. I always make it 
a point to patronize any one who comes to see me with an emphasis. 
But, now, tell me what especially brought you here to see me this after- 
noon.” 

“Well, the fact is,” Curzon said, drawing a letter slowly from his 
pocket, “ I heard from a friend of mine to-day who is in some trouble, 
and I want you to give me your advice about him. Will you?” 

“‘ Of course I will,” answered Miss Falkland, who was the pleasantest 
creature in the world to confide in; full of heartfelt sympathy for 
everybody’s misfortunes, in spite of all her thoughtlessness. 

“ This is it, then,” Curzon said calmly, but somehow not looking at 
his companion, while he crushed up the harmless letter in his hand. 
“‘ My friend is engaged to be married ; but the girl to whom he is 
engaged doesn’t particularly care for him, and he himself has fallen 
deeply in love with another, for whom he cares as he never has, and 
never can again care for any one else. Under these circumstances, what 
ought my friend todo? Should he keep to his engagement ? ” 

“Yes. I think he should keep to his engagement,” Miss Falkland 
said slowly. 

“Even though he has no heart in the matter ?” 

“Yes—even then. If your friend is an honourable man, he will 
certainly not break his word once given. He must holdtothat: there 
is no other course left open to a gentleman.” 

‘Ts that your verdict?” Curzon said, sadly, coming over from the 
other side of the bed to where she was standing. ‘Do you allow him 
no hope? Must he wreck all his chances of happiness for the sake of 
an hour’s folly? Would it not be more honourable to break such a love- 
less engagement than to keep it?” 

“‘If I were the other woman and your friend came to me with such 
a story on his lips, I would not so much as give him my hand,” Miss 
Falkland said very bravely ; and then she turned very pale, and folded 
her hands together tightly. 

“You are a cruel judge,” Stainer answered bitterly. “And yet—I 
know that you are right.” 

“‘Curzon,” whispered Beatrix softly, in tremulous tones, “is it your 
own story you are telling me ?” 
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“Oh, Beatrix,” said poor Curzon ; and took her hand passionately 
between his own. 

“T feared so,” Beatrix said, tenderly ; “and now you must never come 
here again. Hush—I am in earnest: surely you yourself must see the 
necessity for that.” With sweet earnestness, she laid her hand again 
upon his arm, and raised her large pleading grey eyes to his; and Cur- 
zon, who had been eagerly watching the variations of her small brown 
face during the past few minutes, seeing it now so close to his own, in 
a mad moment stooped and kissed her. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, it was the very best thing he could 
have done : at least it put an end toall sentimentality on the spot, and 
this latter article was very largely in the ascendant just then. Beatrix 
was by no means one of your crying sort on these occasions, being 
merely capable of going into a towering rage ; and therefore into a 
towering rage she went forthwith. 

“How dare you,” she gasped, ‘how dare you? The idea of your 
so insulting me ! Get off my garden this moment, and go home; and 
see if I don’t go up to Felicia to-morrow morning and tell her every bit 
of it.” 

“You can tell Felicia what you please,” Curzon answered meekly, 
feeling utterly subdued by this outburst, besides being conscience- 
stricken into the bargain. “I deserve all you can say, and more, but it 
was the thought of losing you—of never seeing you again—that made 
me so far forget myself. It is my only excuse, and—oh, Beatrix, my 
darling, I will go away from you for ever if you wish it ; only forgive 
me before I go.” 

“T won't,” said Miss Falkland, indignantly. ‘I never will. Why do 
you stay, then, when I desire you to go?” 

“ Because I cannot leave you in anger,” Curzon pleaded desperately, 
“Surely, when you see me so wretched, you will give me a kind word 
to take away with me. If you say I must marry Felicia, I will do 
so, but for all that, you know well that it is you alone possess my 
heart. Beatrix, say I am forgiven, and I promise you shall never see 
me again.” 

“Well, on those conditions I forgive you,” Miss Falkland said, 
solemnly, extending to him her hand as atoken of pardon. “ And—and 
—I do hope you will be happy, Curzon, and—Felicia is a great deal 

anicer girl than / am, and will make you happier—I know; al 
though ” With which faint attempt at consolation, Beatrix burst 
into tears, and ran away to hide her sorrows in her own chamber. 


Beatrix. 











“Curzon,” said Felicia. 

“ Felicia,” said Curzon. 

It was the evening of the same day, and they were both stationed 
outside on the very same balcony where Stainer had so nearly betrayed 
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himself to Beatrix a few short weeks before. One of the windows was 
thrown open casement fashion, and on the low sill sat Felicia, looking 
like a beautiful framed picture, all golden hair, and fair white skin, and 
delicate pale-blue silk. Her hands were folded listlessly upon her lap, 
but on either cheek there burned a bright hectic spot that betokened 
clearly how some deep agitation was disturbing the surface of the usual 
calmness. 

“ T have something to say to you,’ 
tone. 

“Then suppose you say it, my dear,” Curzon suggested, calmly. He 
was leaning against the frame of the window, unconsciously setting off 
to perfection, with his magnificent height and figure, Miss Rawdon’s 
extreme beauty. Not that he in the slightest degree appreciated her 
faultless face just then. 

Thus admonished, however, Miss Rawdon, unwitting of his thoughts, 
gathered together all her energies, and plunged bravely into her self- 
imposed task. 

“Tt is this, then,” she said, hurriedly. “I do not mean to be unkind, 
and you must forgive me, Curzon, but—but—I am a little tired of our 
engagement.” 

After this announcement there ensued a long pause—a silence so in- 
tense that the very humming of some bees half a field away could be 
distinctly heard. Would he never speak? Miss Rawdon felt that the 
stillness was becoming unbearable. She glanced sideways at him, and 
could see that he was looking down, and had turned a dark crimson, 
but other symptoms of surprise or indignation there were none. He 
had not suffered his cigar to go out, neither had he seemed to lose his 
relish for it. He smoked away persistently as ever ; and how was she to 
know that the man’s heart beneath all this outward calmness was almost 
suffocating him with its wild throbbing? His coolness frightened Miss 
Rawdon more than all the high talking in the world could have done- 
Was he intent upon keeping her to this hated engagement? Ah, if it 
should be so ! She clasped her hands together very closely and rose. 

“ You will give me up ?” she said. 

And he said: “I can scarcely do that, considering you have just 
thrown me over.” And then Felicia knew that it was all over, and she 
was free to marry the man she loved. He was going to be honourable, 
she felt, and half made up her mind to cry, but decided afterwards 
that it might seem undignified, and so refrained. Presently Curzon 
roused himself, and, knocking the ashes from his cigar, asked quietly: 

“‘ Who is the man for whose sake you have broken off with me? Is ° 
it Arthur Dudley ?” 

“Yes, it is Arthur,” Miss Rawdon allowed, lowering her eyes, and 
feeling completely subdued. 

“ Well, I hope you will be very happy with him,” her cousin said, 


she began, in a rather troubled 
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gravely and kindly. ‘‘Am J to tell the mother all about it for you; or 
has Dudley - 

“Oh no, no,” exclaimed Felicia quickly, forgetting her dignity at 
ihis point, and dissolving into tears. “‘ Of course he would not, until 
you had given me my freedom. Oh, Curzon dear, if you would but 
speak to Aunt Agnes, she will be so—and you know I am sorry, but I 
could not help it, and—and—you are not angry with me Curzon, are 





” 
you? 
‘No, I am not in the least angry with you,” Curzon answered, kiss- 


ing with unusual warmth her upturned face ; after which she went away 
to her own sitting-room, well content with the success of her inter- 
view. 

When she had gone her grave cousin strangely and most suddenly 
disappeared, leaving a young man standing in his shoes who, witha 
radiant face and triumphant air, flung his cigar to the winds, while he 
exclaimed rapturously: “I am free: I will go this moment and tell 
Beatrix.” 

It was almost touching to witness the ecstatic manner in which he 
ran down the steps of that famous balcony, and made off through the 
park towards Fenton, utterly oblivious of the fact that he was minus his 
hat. He strode along under the grand old oaks with his handsome 
Saxon head erect, exulting fondly over thishappy change that had come 
to pass in his life. 

And then he fell to picturing Beatrix as mistress at Stainers, running 
here and there with her bonny gipsy face, and happy voice, and 
changeful, loving ways. As he arrived so far in his blissful day-dreams, 
he reached the low wall that bounded Miss Falkland’s shrubberies, and 
having vaulted it, walked along by the tiny half-hidden pathway that led 
to the public avenue, where, in the distance, he heard the sound of 
lowered voices. 

He was effectually sheltered from view himself by a huge overgrown 
laurel, that rose most opportunely before him ; but of that he thought 
not. Raising his eyes suddenly towards the spot from whence the 
sounds emanated, a few yards beyond him on the gravelled walk, he 
saw—ah ! what was it he saw ?—not Beatrix, not the girl he so truly 
loved, in the arms of an utter stranger? 

He started as though he had been struck, and, though as honourable 
a fellow as ever lived, he found that it was beyond his power to stir 
from the spot. He paused spell-bound, chilled to the heart’s core. 
Beatrix was speaking ; and if it had been to save his life he could not 
have moved a limb. 

“So that is all settled, then,” Trixie said,in her usual soft wooing 
voice ; “and now I am afraid, my darling, you must go.” 

“T am afraid so,” the tall stranger answered, tightening his arm 
affectionately round her; “it has been a wretchedly short visit, has it 
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not? But next time I will try and manage better. Good-bye, my pet, I 
will write the very moment I get there.” 

“If you do not, I will never forgive you,” Beatrix said. “TI shall be 
so anxious to hear of your safe arrival. And now you are quite sure 
you are sufficiently careful about your throat, George?” standing on 
tip-toe to run her fingers lovingly round his neck, to see if he was well 
cared for, and to the great detriment of his collar (Curzon ground his 
teeth). ‘‘ Because you should remember your last illness, you know, and 
you always ave so careless.” 

“Not I. There is no fear of me, believe me. But now good-bye 
indeed, for the last time, my darling; I must be off.” Whereupon 
Beatrix raised her face and kissed him, seemingly with all her heart. 

It was enough. Sickened, and frantic with rage and grief, Curzon 
turned away, walking once more in the direction of his home. Bitter 
anger was at his heart. 

But when he had walked about half-way, he came to a sudden stand- 
still, and began to think rapidly: the result of which thinking brought 
him back again to Fenton at once and on to the same grass-plot where 
he had so signalized himself in the morning’s encounter. 

Miss Beatrix Falkland was there before him, with an enormous 
watering-pot in her hand, and did not look as much cut-up as she ought 
to have looked, considering the parting scene she had just gone 
through. 

“Good evening,” she said, with a certain amount of ill-disguised 
awkwardness that only added to her charms, and flushing crimson. 
She was thinking of the morning’s work, you see, but he was not, and 
so put down the pretty blushing and awkwardness to another cause 
altogether. 

He made no return whatever to her civil greeting, but began his 
mission at once, without any preliminaries. 

“So you have got a lover,” he said, with the most touching attempt 
at calmness. ‘I suppose I ought to congratulate you, Beatrix, but 
somehow I feel the words would choke me. Felicia has thrown me 
over of her own accord, and I came down here this evening to tell you 
so, thinking in my mad folly that perhaps you might care to hear it. 
But I confess I scarcely expected to find you in the arms of a 
stranger.” 

Here he paused for a moment. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Falkland from the opposite side of 
a flower-bed, composed of scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias, 
that glowed with brilliant warmth in the deepening twilight. She was 
frightened, dismayed at his vehemence, and just a little angry. 

“At least you might have told me,” Curzon went on. “ You talk of 
honour, but I think it would have been more honourable of you had 
you told me of this months ago—before I was hopelessly in love with 
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you—before it was too late, as it is now. I could never tell you what 
I think of your conduct, so I won’t try. I have done with women from 
this day forth. Ido not go so far as to wish you unhappiness—I cou/d 
not wish you that—but I believe from my soul that deceitfulness never 
brought good to any one, and you yourself know well how far you have 
deceived me. You are merely a heartless flirt. I have no more to say 
to you.” And as he finished speaking he turned on his heel and moved 
away a few steps. 

But Miss Falkland was by no means satisfied that he should go just 
yet. Her slight anger during the commencement of his tirade had 
risen by degrees until at last it had reached a white heat. She had 
waxed very wrath indeed by this time, and was determined he should 
now listen to er line of argument, and receive what old ladies are 
wont to call a piece of their minds, before he went on his way this 
evening. So she began: “Have you not? Are you quite certain you 
have finished all you wished to say ? Well, then, perhaps now you will 
be so kind as to listen to me fora few moments. You have called me 
deceitful and dishonourable, but at all events 7 was never accused of 
playing spy upon anyone's actions. You are—or have been—up to this 
engaged to Felicia, and therefore by what right do you, an engaged 
man, take me, or any other girl, to task about this lover or that? Are 
you my father confessor that you consider me bound to tell you all 
my private affairs? What do you mean by coming down here to insult 
me, and be insolent to me?” 

“T certainly did not mean either to insult you or be insolent to you,” 
Curzon said. 

“T really cannot understand what you do mean,” Trixie replied, 
passionately ; “but, at all events, you Zave been most successfully 
insolent. You have called me deceitful, dishonourable, and a flirt. I 
wonder what all ¢a¢ comes to. And now ”—drawing up her small figure 
scornfully, until she looked at least three inches taller in her righteous 
anger,—“ and now let me tell you this: that man who kissed me and 
called me his darling was of a lover, but my second brother, Captain 
George Falkland!” After which triumphant declaration Miss Falkland 
gathered together all her energies, and marched past the vanquished 
enemy into the house with flying colours, 

Said Curzon to himself: “‘Her brother George Falkland! Whe 
would have thought it? Heaven and earth! what a fool I have made 
of myself!” 

And really, on the whole, I rather think he had. 


“Good evening, Miss Trixie,” said Lord Stainer from the top of the 
low garden-wall, where he had planted himself. 

It was the evening of the next day, and as yet the moral atmosphere 
was decidedly clouded. 
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“Good evening,” returned Miss Falkland, and made a very stately 
inclination of her head to the raspberry-bush opposite which she was 
standing. 

“It is a fine evening, is it not, Miss Trixie?” began his lordship 
again, turning round so that his legs were inside the garden-wall this 
time. 

“Very,” Beatrix answered, uncompromisingly. 

A pause. 

“‘Well,” Curzon said presently, apostrophising a distant apple-tree, 
“‘in my young days I remember there used to be such a thing as 
hospitality. You are going to ask me to eat some of your fruit, Miss 
Trixie, are not you ?” , 

‘**T do not suppose I could keep you out, even if I tried,” Beatrix 
said. 

“ Which means that I have your permission to descend,” declared 
Curzon, and, at once dropping down from the wall, he came over to 
where she was standing. ‘‘Good evening,” he said again, and held out 
his hand. 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss Falkland coldly, “but I have so 
stained my hand with raspberry-juice that I could not dream of put- 
ting it into yours.” 

‘Dear me, so you have,” Stainer exclaimed, with evident concern. 
‘‘ What a pity! what a shame so to ruin such extremely lovely little 
hands. Shall I help you?” he went on pleasantly—he was the laziest fel- 
low alive—“ shall I ? I should like to very much, if you will allow me. 
I daresay I could learn to pick raspberries if I tried ; and when I have 
brought my fingers to the correct colour, perhaps “hen you might not 
object to put your hand in mine. If I help you, Miss Falkland, will 
you ask me in to tea?” 

“‘T am quite sure Aunt Dorothy will be very charmed to see you,” 
answered Aunt Dorothy’s niece, with a great amount of dignity. 

Stainer picked one raspberry and then flung it away. “ Beatrix, won't 
you forgive me?” he said, and caught both her hands in his. 

“T don’t think I ought to,” Beatrix answered in a low tone, and 
then in another moment he had her in his arms, and was kissing her 
with all his heart. 

“My dear Love!” he said presently, when they had both sworn 
that nothing on earth should ever make either of them say an unkind 
word to the other again—“ my dear love, what a mistake I made, and 
what a jealous wretch of a husband you are getting!” As he spoke he 
held her very closely to him, and looked as handsome and proud and 
happy as any young fellow could well look. 

“You will never be jealous of me,” Beatrix told him seriously, “ be- 
cause you know, Curzon, nobody could ever even seem to be the same 
to me that you are.” Whereupon he kissed her again, 
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“ And now tell me all about Felicia,” said Beatrix. 

“ We must go in now,” Beatrix declared, when they had asked and 
answered a hundred interrogations satisfactorily, slipping her hand 
within her lover’s arm, and picking up her little basket of raspberries 
with a most demure air. ‘ Aunt Dorothy will think I am lost. And 
now mind, Curzon, you must be very good, and not laugh one bit, be- 
cause Annt Dorothy thinks very solemnly about engagements and 
marriages and all that.” 

So they went in together hand in hand, to tell their story ; during the 
telling of which Stainer behaved perfectly, neither laughing nor other- 
wise misconducting himself, and Aunt Dorothy was affected to tears. 
But as she said herself, these tears only showed how very glad she was, 
and how happy in the thought that now for evermore her darling 
would be near her. 


Little more need be told beyond the mere fact of their marriages, 
which came off almost immediately. Miss Rawdon became Mrs. 
Dudley within two months of the breaking-off of her old engagement, 
and Captain Dudley, having sold out, they took a house near Stainers 
where they settled down, and are living very comfortably and happily. 

Miss Falkland’s wedding was, of course, a much more elaborate 
affair, Aunt Dorothy being determined that her niece should surpass 
herself on that day. So she had twelve bridesmaids, and the oldest 
lace, and the richest satin, and the largest and most indigestible wed- 
ding-cake that ever yet was seen ; and it was Captain George Falkland, 
who gave away the bride. 








LIFE AT GASTEIN. 


OST of the visitors in Gastein are ordered to take nineteen 
baths ; a few patients here and there taking one or two more 
or less. This was the number the doctor prescribed for me: and after 
the seventh and fourteenth, a day’s interval. On these two days I 
drank the waters as they came up warm from the springs, and the doctor 
was urgent in not allowing them to be touched at any other time. 
Some people, he said, persisted in taking the baths and drinking the 
waters together, and so mixed up the treatment that it was impossible 
to say what did them good and what not. The water was tasteless. Its 
chief virtue probably lies in the large amount of electricity it contains : 
a property that does not diminish with time. Gastein water may be 
exported to any part of Europe, and at the end of six or twelve months 
will still retain its healing powers. 

The doctor called me into his dampfbad as I was passing it one 
morning, and began experiments with the water and an electrical 
machine. First he brought forward some ordinary water and applied 
the battery. The needle was motionless. Next he took a bottle of 
water obtained from one of the well known Spas of Germany. The 
needle moved, but slightly. Then he had some water brought in from 
the adjoining spring, and the needle under its influence moved consid- 
erably : proving it to be highly charged. Lastly he took a bottle of 
Gastein water a year old, and the needle with the old water moved as 
powerfully as it had done with the new. 

“Thus you see,” concluded he, “ how eminently it is adapted for ex- 
portation. Neither time, nor land, nor sea-voyage, deprives it of its 
properties. Now let me show you my vapour bath.” 

We went into another room, where were various ingenious contri- 
vances for the application of the vapour. Tubes for the mouth and 
ears ; a peculiar arrangement for the knees and feet ; another for affec- 
tions of the spine. The vapour rushed up hot and hissing from various 
apertures, and after a short time I was unable to bear their strength. I 
came out of the room with a singing in the ears that for an hour after- 
wards almost deafened me. 

“ Here,” said the doctor, “ you get the utmost power of the springs. 
By this means the properties of the waters are administered to the 
patient in a condensed form.” 

“ Are they useful in every kind of complaint?” I asked. 

“ All those complaints for which Gastein is noted. You already know 
the catalogue does not embrace every ill flesh is heir to. The waters 
are only of use to those suffering from affections of the spine, nerves, 
and head : for this class of maladies there is perhaps no such cure in 
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the world. The vapour baths are also good for affections of the throat. 
Some of our best singers have come here, and left again with their 
voices completely restored.” 

“A pity Gastein is not more known,” I remarked. 

“Tt will be known well enough one day. Gastein is yet in its in- 
fancy ; its fame lies in the future. It has had much to contend against 
—great difficulty of access to begin with. But railways are approach- 
ing: a few years and it will be as celebrated as the other watering- 
places of Germany.” 

“ And then it will be no longer Gastein.” 

“ Ah, my-dear sir, we must be philanthropic. The good of mankind 
demands sacrifices ; fame has its taxes. ‘The waters are inexhaustible ; 
the springs will bubble up to the end of time. As there is enough for 
all the world, let all the world come—such, at least, as stand in need of 
its healing powers.” 

“‘ Still, it is a hard matter to pay such a price for the inroads of so- 
called civilization : a fatal consequence, I suppose you will say, of man’s 
first disobedience. He sinned: not the earth, created in beauty and 
harmony. Where man has not trod the Almighty reveals Himself in 
all the majesty and marvel of creation. Where man passes he leaves 
behind him traces of his fallen nature.” 

“ Gastein will always, to a great extent, remain what it now is,” 
replied the doctor. ‘Its main characteristics cannot be altered. 
Civilization will never remove its mountains, or turn aside the course 
of that superb waterfall. Contracted and shut in, and as it were, 
apart from the world, what Gastein now is, that it will pretty well 
for ever remain.” 

“ Perhaps so,” I said. “ Especially as it is certain that you will never 
possess a railway to the place itself. That beautiful Valley of Gastein, 
with its wonderful pass, so terribly grand, will never submit to the 
ravages of steam and iron.” 

“T think,” said the doctor, turning the subject, “I have never shown 
you the original source of the waters: where their existence was first 
discovered. Let us go to it now.” 

We went out,.and began descending the steep hill which led to the 
bed of the valley. The waterfall, dashing and winding along, could be 
seen for a considerable distance, twisting about like a huge serpent. At 
the very bottom, in a small sheltered nook, within reach of the spray of 
the torrent, stood a small pool of water, its surface bubbling. 

“ Here,” said the doctor, “the first spring was discovered. Here 
the poor stag was found, bathing its wounds. You see the bubbles 
rising. No one has even been able to find out the holes or fissures 
whence they escape.” 

The water felt warm and pleasant. It was very easy to imagine that 
upon a wound it would have a soothing influence. 
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“You are right,” said the doctor in answer to the remark. ‘In 
such cases Gastein is unrivalled. For weakness resulting from wounds 
or loss of blood, it is excellent. You have observed that large pond in 
front of the wandelbahn—it is for horses. A horse, tired with a long 
journey, enters it, and comes out again refreshed and ready for more 
work. But if he goes in too often, and stays in too long, he becomes 
weak and good for nothing. They are perverse animals. It is difficult 
to get them into the water; but once in, it is difficult to get them out 
again. I have often taken a mineral bath after great bodily fatigue, and 
come out from it active and refreshed.” 

“ Then you, too, have taken the baths ? ” 

“Indeed, yes. We all do foolish things sometimes in our lives, and 
this was one of mine. I took them once day after day, day after day, 
until I was almost paralyzed. Now I never take them until the season 
here is over, just before starting for Nice. Active exertion taken in 
conjunction with the baths would in timedill the strongest man.” 

Where we were standing, perhaps more than in any other spot, it was 
possible to realize the wild beauty of Gastein. The ravine was so con- 
tracted that now its sides seemed about to meet and close over. We 
were at the foot of the great mass of falling water, and could trace its 
course far above us, a huge body of boiling, surging, down-dashing foam : 
its spray flying around, each particle, said the doctor, holding a grain of 
sand ; its roar so deafening that we had to shout to each other as men 
shout amidst the crash of machinery. Its rapid but more silent course 
could be traced as it sped on to the lower valley. ‘The mountains from 
this point naturally seemed higher and grander than I had yet seen them. 
Anything wilder than this aspect of Gastein could scarcely be conceived 
for a place inhabited and civilized. At hand stood a mill, the wheel 
turned by the water in its course. The miller came out for a moment, 
took a calm look at us, nodded to the doctor, and disappeared again to 
his work, bestowing not so much as a glance or thought upon the sur- 
rounding beauty, which seemed to be drawn in with every breath. 
Familiarity breeds contempt: things of every day existence men first 
of all grow accustomed to, and then cease to care for. It would bea 
different world, perhaps, did this familiarity not blind them to all the 
beauties of their common lives. 

Above us were the few houses composing the village ; though Gastein 
‘so little resembles an ordinary village that the term seems out of place. 
In front stretched the long wandelbahn, Straubinger’s at its extremity 
rising up as if to defy the waterfall, which washed its sides in its pro- 
gress. The Straubingers could boast an ancestry. For three centuries 
and a corresponding amount of generations, their fathers had held sway 
in Gastein: a pedigree to which a great many grand people possessing 
arms, and crests, and mottoes, and escutcheons, and family relics, and 
old plate, and ancient histories, cannot lay claim. But they had never 
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aspired to anything beyond the dignity of innkeepers. All had been 
born in a small cottage, the chief inn until the new grand building rose 
by degrees, and created a sort of revolution in the place. The old 
cottage had been pulled down, but Straubinger, clinging with fond 
memory to the room in which they had first seen daylight, saved it from 
ruin, and built other rooms about it. 

To the left, perched in the distance, was the Schiller-hohe, the poet's 
bust standing out, crowned with the dry laurel leaves of Italy. The 
doctor glanced at his work with satisfaction seeming to think it a bright 
idea on his part. The leaves, brought from the sunny south, he knew 
not why, had been adapted to the most appropriate of uses. His own 
villa from this point looked up in the clouds, and, perched behind 
the Solitude boarding-house, seemed to keep watch over it with the eyes 
of Argus. 





THE DOCTOR’S HOUSE, 


Suddenly as we were looking at it, a small red flag appeared at one of 
the windows, and remained flying in the breeze: a signal for the doctor. 
Amongst other things he had established this telegraph, as he called it, 
between his house and the dampfbad, which, at opposite extremities of 
the village, were in view of each other. If the red flag appeared at the 
window of his consulting room, down posted one of his servants to 
ascertain what was wanted: if it appeared at the villa, up went the 
doctor on the same errand. 

“You know,” said he pointing to the signal, “ they cannot always tell 
where to find me.” 

It was impossible not to laugh at the idea suggested. The doctor 
looked up in surprise. Had he spoken bad English ? 

“ Excellent English,” I returned. “But your remark brings to mind 
how difficult it is for any one to lay hands on you. Easier does it seem 
catch a will-o’-the-wisp.” 
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“T have so much to do,” he said, as if in apology. “For two 
moments together I cannot be certain of myself. Take yesterday, for 
example. Two of your compatriotes were arriving: two charming 
ladies : and I went out to meet them as far as the Café Vergismeinnicht. 
You see I thought a welcome would cheer them up, Would you believe 
the trouble they gave me !” 

“What trouble?” I asked, as he paused. 

“This trouble. A fortnight ago they write me word they are coming 
to Gastein, and I must engage rooms for them. Ididso. Four days 
ago they write me word their plans are altered and they are not coming, 
So L.pay twenty gulden for the rooms and give them up. Yesterday 
they write me word they have returned to their former plans and are 
coming: will I keep the rooms. But if it is permitted to ladies to 
change their minds, it is also permitted to inn-keepers to let their apart- 
ments.” 

“‘ The rooms were gone, I suppose? ” 

“ As soon as I get this letter from these charming but changeable 
ladies, I rush off to the Hirsch and the rooms were occupied: let but an 
hour before to a Russian countess, who engaged them because they are 
quiet and she could take the air without being stared at. So yesterday 
I meet these ladies and say, ‘ My dear ladies, Iam delighted to welcome 
you once more to my beloved Gastein, but your rooms are no more.’ 
Well, we went all over the place, and they could find nothing to their 
mind. ‘Twenty-five rooms in the Hirsch, but, would you credit it, every 
one sans stuffs.” 

“ Without what ?” I cried, puzzled. 

“Stuffs, my dear sir ; stuffs; not one with stuffs, you know.” 

“ But I don’t know,” I returned, unable to guess at his meaning. 
“ Twenty-five rooms and all unfurnished ?” 

“‘No, no,” exclaimed the doctor. Chairs, tables, and beds in abun- 
dance, but no stuffs. You see, the ladies not being in good health, are 
often cold, and require a fire.” 

“Oh!” cried I, bursting into laughter, as light dawned. “ You mean 
stoves. The rooms were stoveless.” 

“Stoves, then,” replied the doctor, repeating the word correctly. 
“What did I say to make you laugh so ?” 

“Where did you finally leave the ladies?” I asked, passing over his 
question. 

“ At the Solitude. And there they are, comfortably settled. I won- 
der what is going on at my villa,” he added, pointing to the flag that 
was still flying. An invasion, perhaps.” 

“ Some more goats, for instance, and no Don Quixote to frighten 
them away.” 

“TI doubt that,” he laughed. “But let us go and see. Have you 
aught to do in particular ? 
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‘What a question in Gastein! And from you too, a patient. I wish 
I could say yes; but, alas, it is always no.” 

“Then we will together find out whether this signal is not much-ado- 
about-nothing.” 

Re-ascending the rugged hill-side, we were soon in the road. Past 
the only shop the place could boast of for all visible sign of another ; 
where everything but bread and meat was sold: past the solitary 
apothecary’s, who dispensed his pills and black draughts from the first 
floor of an old house. He was scarcely ever in, that apothecary. A 
perpetual placard was suspended from the handle of the door announ- 
cing that he was at the Hirsch, where he was in the habit of taking-his 
meals ; so that at last I came to the conclusion that he spent most of 
his time in eating and drinking. Yet how thin he was. A pale, hollow 
face ; a bushel of light yellow hair that stood on end as if it had once 
been electrified and never recovered the shock ; clothes that appeared 
to contain nothing but a pair of broad shoulders and long, lean legs, 
absolutely repudiating the notion of such a thing asastomach. His 
temperament was decidedly phlegmatic ; he worked in a calm, deliberate 
manner, thinking it best perhaps to be slow and sure ; though he never 
gave you the idea that he thought of anything: except, perhaps, the 
Hirsch and its larder. 

Past the pharmacy we journeyed : past Straubinger’s, and through the 
wandelbahn, where we loitered for a moment’s chat with the library 
woman ; out again into the open, and in sight of the villa. The red 
flag had disappeared. ‘The doctor rubbed his eyes. 

“It certainly was there,” cried he. ‘I don’t think it was fancy. 
You saw it?” 

“Undoubtedly. We both saw it. Marie has perhaps lost patience 
and taken it in.” 

We went on, and no sooner appeared on the steps than out rushed 
Marie, her hands raised in dismay. 

* Marie,” cried the doctor, “ whence this inconsistency. What made 
you show the signal and then withdraw it?” 

‘“* Why had she shown the signal? Because the Herr Doctor’s dinner 
was getting cold, and she wondered why he did not arrive to eat it. 
But when the damage was done and the dinner frozen, she took it in 
again. He might then come when it pleased him.” 

We looked at each other in dismay. No thought of dinner had 
occurred to either. The table d’hote hour had long passed. There 
remained but to make the best of it. The doctor hastened in to his 
neglected meal, and I went back to Straubinger’s at a quicker pace than 
usual; determined for once to be thankful for small mercies. 

The days went on, and our stay was drawing toaclose. I had ori- 
ginally started for Gastein with the intention of remaining there three 
months ; but this was found to be not only unnecessary, but sheerly 
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impossible. So long as the baths had to be taken, there was an object 
in view ; and it is a satisfaction to go through with an undertaking : but 
the baths at an end, I felt that for me Gastein would be at an end also. 
It has been said that I took nineteen baths, and the two last were com- 
parative failures. I had had enough ; as much, to quote the doctor, as 
the system would receive. 

Then I ceased. The doctor advised, nay insisted upon, a week’s 
absolute rest and quiet; when I proposed going away the very next 
morning, he threatened to put me under lock and key. So, rather than 
bear imprisonment, I yielded ; and he shook me vigorously by the hand, 
and called me a tractable patient. 

“But how do you feel?” quoth he. ‘‘ What are your sensations, now 
the baths have ceased ?” 

“ Not at all uncommon,” I replied, “as far as I can make them out. 
I feel very much as I did when I began; if anything, perhaps a little 
weaker.” 

“So much the better. You will be all the stronger by and by, and 
will derive permanent benefit from the cure. I am glad you are staying ; 
to-morrow is a grand day with us.” 

“For what reason?” Iasked. ‘Are you going to be married ?” 

“No, no, he cried, laughing. “ I am asincere admirer of the fair sex ; 
the world without the ladies would indeed be a barbarous and uncivilized 
state of existence ; but I have no time to prove my devotion by a mar- 
riage. My profession is my wife, and I assure you I often find her as 
much as my two hands can manage. Do you mean to say that my 
faithful but gossiping Marie does not post you up in all the news of the 
place ?” 

“‘ For once she seems to have failed. I had no idea that to-morrow 
was more than any other day. What makes it so?” 

“Well, then—but it is a very small matter after all—to-morrow is our 
Féte-Dieu ; and it will be celebrated with a grand procession.” 

“Ts that all? cried I. “I have seen processions without number in 
the large Roman Catholic towns of France and Germany, with all the 
gold and glitter of wealth about them; and I am heartily tired of the 
show.” 

“Possibly. But processions in your large towns, and here in Gastein, 
are very distinct things. To see the pageant winding about the moun- 
tains : the girls in white ; the priests in their gay vestments ; the gor- 
geous banners swaying in the wind; the glittering etceteras: is an 
object unusual and picturesque. Should to-morrow prove a fine day, 
you ought not to miss it.” 

The morrow dawned bright and glowing. At ten o’clock a gun was 
fired from a cliff in one of the rocks, and the sound went echoing 
through hill and vale. The procession was on the move ; and during 
the whole ceremony the gun continued to be discharged at intervals. 
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It was, as the doctor observed, a simple matter, after all; a quiet 
show. To one brought up in bigotted Roman Catholic towns, and 
familiar with processions in all their gorgeous pomp and magnificence, 
the simplicity seemed almost bordering on absurdity. But it precisely 
suited the character of the village ; anything more elaborate would have 
been out of harmony with the scene. As it went winding along, now 
up in the hills, now down in the valley; standing out conspicuously 
amidst the green; girls and women, men and boys, all quietly but 
artistically dressed ; it could but be admitted that the procession pos- 
sessed a charm beyond the power of wealth and city to bestow. The 
whole village seemed to take part in the ceremony ; it was a mystery 
where the inhabitants came from ; and after they had dispersed most of 
them were no more seen. All who took no other part in the procession 
assisted as spectators ; making the most of the short and simple annals 
of their existence. The visitors were most of them new arrivals, a few 
old faces looming out here and there, with whom I shared the feelings 
of an ancient inhabitant. 

Last in the procession came the priests, supported by a brass band in 
the rear: a grand band, its music well sounding. Notes that might 
have been harsh ; harmony that here and there might have been slightly 
discordant ; time, that in an orchestra might possibly have created some 
slight confusion ; all was passed over. The hills took up the melody, 
and the multiplied echoes accounted for everything. The priests them- 
selves were plainly robed ; either not caring for the rich vestments of 
the Roman Church, or unable to afford them. Indeed it is difficult to 
see what purpose they would have served, the minds of the peasantry 
being far too unsophisticated to be held in awe and bondage or even in- 
fluenced by these outward and visible signs of wealth and pomp which 
the great world worships. Most of these simple villagers had never 
been ten miles beyond their birthplace ; never seen anything resembling 
a town ; never had other occupation than tending of cattle, combined 
with such work as the mountains yield. Rich, gaily dressed visitors 
from the high places of the earth, it is true, frequented Gastein in the 
season, but the peasants, absent in their hills and huts, saw little of 
them. ‘The visitors, moreover, only appeared in certain frequented 
spots, at given times ; long walks were forbidden: and so they clustered 
together in small colonies and groups, like seeking like. 

With their simplicity, religious feeling and reverence is strongly de- 
veloped in the Tyrolese : men and women. If ever I risked my life by 
venturing upon a drive in one of the little one-horse conveyances ; 
which all looked as if they had come out of Noah’s Ark, and had since 
been undergoing a sentence of perpetual hard labour: the coachman 
never passed any of the roadside crucifixes without baring his head. 
I never found one who failed to prove his sense and recognition of 
religion by this outward token of respect. Ata first glance it may be 
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thought a trifling matter, but scarcely so when it is remembered that it 
was of daily and oft-repeated occurrence. Easy enough to do, perhaps 
but easier still to leave undone. ‘To any Englishman, accustomed to 
meet with very little of this reverence in his own country it could not 
pass over unobserved. Shut up within themselves ; seldom demonstra- 
tive except perhaps where demonstration might as well not be ; many 
lessons might be taken to heart and mind from these simple, far-off, out 
of-the-world mountain folk. 

But the procession is passing out of sight: it is winding back to the 
church through the path overlooking that wonderful valley: the voices 
are dying in the air, faint and fainter yet, with a stage-like effect that 
appeals to the senses: a few more guns and the last is fired. The 
church has swallowed up the show and ceremonial. 

I happened to be close to Straubinger’s when two of the maidens 
returned in their smart clothes. Out rushed some of the women on the 
watch for them, spread carpets and aprons over the wooden bridge 
leading to the lower regions, where the artistic cook held reign, and 
erected an impromptu triumphal arch of brooms and mops and other 
domestic weapons. The girls were hoisted in amidst blushes and 
shrieks of laughter: planning, doubtless, in their own minds, for this 
mockery of state, speedy and ample revenge. 

When all was over the visitors dispersed, not sorry to take refuge 
from the blazing sunshine. It had been a splendid morning, but no 
sooner had the procession disappeared than a dark bank of clouds came 
up from the East and rain began to fall. The shower sent the people 
like snails into their houses, and in a short time the scene had changed 
to the table-d’héte. The dinner was neither worse nor better than 
usual. The chief topic of conversation was the event of the morning: 
how fortunate it was there had been no rain ; how strange it should have 
come so soon after ; inquiries as to whether any onehad felt any ill-effect 
from the unwonted exposure to the sunbeams, and a unanimous agree- 
ment that no one had given the matter a thought. The conversation 
being so general and interesting, war with the toothpicks was waged less 
fiercely than usual; but it was delayed, not dismissed ; for when the 
company dispersed, the offending quills were carried off in triumph. 

“Well,” said the doctor, coming up that afternoon into the arbour, 
where I was sitting over an old volume of “Bleak House,” “ what think 
you of the procession ?” 

“Very good,” I answered, closing the book and leaving the unlucky 
little Jellaby with his head one side the area-railings and his body the 
other. ‘“ Better than we might expect from Gastein.” 

“We have our resources on occasion,” replied the doctor, humour- 
ously. “Then you enjoyed it almost as much as those of your fine 
large towns?” 
“* More so.” 
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“T told you. There is a simplicity about this which comes home to 
us. Here you find man more as he was first created ; noble, generous, 
untutored ; in the midst of a beautiful and as yet unspoiled earth.” 

“ And you think that man and his actions must be in accordance.” 

“Undoubtedly. You do not meet with contradictions in nature. If 
amanis good he will show himself good ; if he is bad, this too will 

soon become evident. I am glad you were here for the show: though 
a small matter, it is as well to see everything.” 

“T also am glad. Everything about Gastein pleases me. I quite 
agree with you that the nature of the peasantry is simple and noble. 
I hope it will remain so.” 

“T think it will,” replied the doctor. 

“It is not improbable,” I returned. ‘“ They are, on the one hand, too 
far removed from the world to be under the influence of civilization and 
its penalties: on the other hand their little world is of such beauty that 
it must continually act upon them for good. I am sorry to leave it 
all.” 

The doctor shook his head. “It is nothing but coming and going, 
coming and going. This, situated as I am, is one of the great draw- 
backs of my profession. If I become attached to a patient—it happens 
now and then—no sooner do I begin to take pleasure in their society, 
and feel that I am getting to know them, than away they go, and per- 
haps I see them no more. What are those lines of one of your poets ? 
—‘I never taught a dear gazelle, to—to’ what is the rest?” 

‘* Watch me with its coal-black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die—” 
I quoted, ending the verse for him. 

“Hem!” he cried. “My patients don’t die, happily for them and 
me; but they go away, perhaps for ever. So to me it is like death. 
You are laughing—think me sentimental. Is it true Englishmen are so 
very unromantic ?” 

“I don’t know much about it. If they possess the virtue, I fancy 
they carefully bottle it up out of sight.” 

** And do you approve ?” 

‘Je n’en sais rien.” 

“ Do you not like the Germans better than the English ?” 

“Can you ask me to bear witness against my own flesh and 
blood?” 

“ Bear witness to the truth,” cried the doctor, firing up theatrically. 
“TI press for an answer.” 

‘Without making comparisons, I like the Germans much. My ex- 
perience has been chiefly amongst the Saxons ; I have met with more 
kindness and hospitality from them than from any other people in the 
world. But my world is limited.” 
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“ They are a fine race,” said the doctor. ‘ Have you seen Schiller’s 
little house near Leipzig?” 

“Many a time. And many a time dived into Auerbach’s keller, 
where Goethe placed some of his scenes in Faust.” 

“ Ah! ah! What a man he was! But to me Schiller’s life has always 
borne a deeper interest. There is so much sadness about it; so much 
romance ; and yet so much hard-working reality. I am quite proud of 
my bust over there at the Schiller-Hohe.” 

He took up some glasses on the arbour table and looked across. I 
could just manage to see the head and laurel-wreath, 

“Your eyes are younger than mine,” cried the doctor. ‘“ There is 
one thing the baths of Gastein cannot do: when we get old they 
cannot make us young again. Here as elsewhere the seven stages of 
man creep on.” 

“ But are they not longer stages? ” 

“I don’t know. Many live to a great age; many keep young in a 
marvellous manner; but many also—especially the women—get old 
all at once. This year they will be still young, vigorous, active ; the 
next, shrivelled, shrunken, old.” 

“Their lives are spent in such hard work,” I remarked. “It is 
healthy, but tells in the end.” 

“Ay! that and the want of good animal food. The rich can only get 
it from afar; the poor must do without it altogether.” 

“Vet how healthy the peasants look. Handsome, well made, 
stalwart.” 

“So they are. Their beauty and manliness are hereditary. Healthy 
they cannot help being. Simple lives such as theirs, passed in the open 
air ; simple occupations ; could produce no other result. But when we 
grow old we require more care and nourishment ; and many for want of 
it pass quickly into the sere and yellow leaf.” ; 

“Perhaps they are as well without it,” I said. ‘Indulgence of any 
sort is a creeping evil. Here it is happily impossible ; and that which 
is impossible never becomes a necessity. A pity there are not more 
impossibilities out in the world.” 

“ That,” returned the doctor, “is truer than many think for. Mankind 
is becoming degenerated and ruined by over-indulgence and refinement, 
It is a bitter apple that crumbles to ashes in the mouth.” 

“ You think so?” 

“T am certain. How many men, think you, unconsciously commit 
suicide in this manner? What would you say if I told you the greater 
part? Yet it is true. What would become of us doctors, if men lived 
temperate lives? Such lives as God intended them to lead? For all the 
work we should be called upon to perform, the greater portion might 
retire to a monastery, and end their days in the odour of sanctity.” 

“‘ How has man thus fallen?” 
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“‘ How? Because one thing leads on to another. Because things im- 
possible here are possible in the world. Because man has become a 
slave to himself: the body has mastered him, not he the body.” 

“You are drawing a terrible picture,” I cried: “though I fear not 
altogether an ideal one.” 

“TI give you leave to brush out all that is untrue,” replied the doctor. 
“‘ The picture will come back to me untouched.” 

“Ts it not better not to think of these things?” 

“ Yes—as long as we are doing our best. I never allow myself more 
than a glance at them, and that but seldom. If I were to begin by look- 
ing at home, J am overdoing it: by hard, incessant work, which may 
one day tell upon me. This is self-indulgence in its way : the indulgence 
of labour.” 

“Few men would call hard work self-indulgence,” 

“Tt is though,” he returned. ‘I find my pleasure in my work, just 
as other men find pleasure in idleness and folly and dissipation.” 

“But you must do what comes before you. If a patient sends for 
you it is not possible to reply that you have done as much work to-day 
as is good for the body, and will see him to-morrow. He might die in 
the meantime.” 

“ True,” cried the doctor, laughing and consulting his watch. “ And 
time, which runs on here just as it does in the great, fast world, reminds 
me that my afternoon division of labour should have begun long ago. 
So I bid you farewell, and leave you to solitude, and the quiet contem- 
plation of this lovely scene.” 

The solitude he spoke of was indeed scarcely possible in the midst of 
this wild, beautiful country. At this moment I faced the gold mountain 
upon which the snow was still visible. For two months in the year 
only—July and August—does it entirely disappear ; and then not 
always. Occasionally, when the snows had almost melted, dense clouds 
would envelop the mountains ; rain would fall in abundance ; and when 
all was again clear and bright, they would stand out once more in their 
white, wintry garments. 

To-day the snow was all but gone; only a small patch left on the 
gold mountain, looking at this distance, not much bigger than a man’s 
hand. ‘Thin streaks of white ran down the slopes like silver threads 
until the hill intervening between Gastein and Béckstein shut out the 
sight. 

The contrast was remarkable between the two aspects, Gastein on the 
one side, Béckstein on the other, the one rude, wild, stormy, the other 
comparatively calm and quiet: Gastein never silent from the roar of its 
mighty torrent, of which nothing could be heard when you were turned 
from it on the road to Bockstein. Here also was moving water, but of 
a gentler character, howbeit a gentleness that in ordinary places would 
have been thought wild and rough. The narrow, shallow river, rushing 
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and leaping over large rocky stones; now cleaving a field asunder ; 
now so near the mountain as to leave room for only a small, rugged, 
fatiguing pathway ; the noise of the water bearing the sound of a far-off 
sea; its aspect very much that of angry foam. Involuntarily the mind 
recalled the words, more forcible here than amongst.the dignified, quiet 
flowing rivers of England : “ But I go on for ever—for ever—for ever.” 
Absently, perhaps they would berepeated aloud, and the stream seemed to 
catch up the tones and carry them echoing far away on its course— 
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“For ever—ever—ever,” until, infinitely multiplied, the air appeared 
laden with a soft whispering of the eternal word. 

Surrounded by such influences, it is impossible not to feel that there 
is a mysterious, a mighty power in nature: coming home to the heart 
more than all the sermons that ever were written : appealing directly to 
the soul, and causing strange yearnings after the Infinite and the Perfect. 
Almost it seems as if the soul had thrown off the chains and attractions 
and seductions of the world, and stood, as did Adam of old, face to face 
with the Almighty. The Hand of God is visible amongst the everlast- 
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ing hills, standing as they were in the days they were created ; as they 
were long ages before you who are gazing at them were born ; as they 
will be long ages after you who are gazing at them will have passed 
away from the scene. You feel and hear, as if spoken by a still, small 
voice, your immortality: and thus you are enabled to contemplate with 
calmness, scenes of grandeur and sublimity that otherwise would almost 
suspend life. 

To-day, long after the scene has passed out of sight, it is strange to 
think of that stream, still, leaping onwards: that just as it was then 
being looked upon, so others may be looking upon it at this moment ; 
no stone, perhaps, moved from its bed; no change in its sound or its 
murmur. So will it be next year, and the next, and for centuries and 
ages ; when every one now drawing breath in the world shall have 
passed over the borders of another, but unseen, and far more awful 
River : when hands now writing, and hearts now beating with life and 
love, and voices now delighting us with their soft, sweet tones, shall 
in this world be hushed and stilled for ever. 

This walk was a favourite with me, taking the road going, the river- 
side returning. But the whole way was seldom managed, for it was 
tiring, and would cause the doctor to look blue and gloomy. There 
was something attractive even in its solitude, and the rare chance of 
encountering a human being. But one certain day, a splendid dog 
crossed my path; one of the most beautiful animals ever seen; large 
and bold, with good-tempered brown eyes. He was closely followed by 
one of the villagers of Bockstein. On further acquaintance the man 
seemed willing enough to sell the dog, and assuredly the animal would 
then and there have changed owners, but that happily I bethought my- 
self in time that probably there would be greater trouble and expense 
in conveying the dog to England than his master. So off he went, with 
a lick of the tongue and a wag of the tail, and a sagacious look out of 
his great brown eyes that seemed to say he knew all about it and 
appreciated the admiration. As things turned out it would have been 
no slight undertaking to bring him to England. Before its shores were 
again reached, war had broken out between France and Prussia, 
and many a time I was pushed hardly to find room for myself in the 
heavily freighted military trains. A dog would certainly have had no 
chance. 

It was remarkable how, at Gastein, the power of walking deserted me. 
This is acommon experience of the place, though not universal. The 
shortest stroll would often prove more than enough, the journey back to 
the villa after dinner, a labour and toil to the poor body. When the 
last day had dawned, and the baths had been some time over, I was 
fain to confess with reluctance that I felt little better for it all. 

The doctor persisted in declaring it an excellent sign: slow recovery 
would be the more sure and permanent: never mind if at times I felt 
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rather worse than ever. It was nature working ; and she must work in 
her own way. Eventually the result would be satisfactory. 

At present it was anything but that, and therefore I endeavoured to 
place as much reliance as possible in the doctor's comforting assurances. 
Now and then, as he predicted, there would come gleams and flashes of 
the old wonted health ; and these, though transient, were enough to 
kindle into life and animation the slight spark of hope, without which 
the world would scarce hold on its way. 


SPRING. 


A VIoLeET fringéd wood, whence comes a sound 
Of murmuring cadence. To his sorrowing mate 

The ring-dove coos, like plash on thirsty ground 
Of limpid waters: ‘‘ Love, she tarries late, 

For whom we long; Oh! sad the weary hours, 
Until she comes to wake the sleeping flowers.” 


An arch of colour flung across the sky, 
And silvery rain-drops filtering through a cloud, 
The tears of Heaven, which dim her azure eye, 
But brighten earth and melt her wintry shroud. 
The Spring doth come to end the weary hours, 
And wake with soft caress the sleeping flowers. 
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The nightingale from out her leafless tree, 

Brown as the downy softness of her breast, 
Pours forth a stream of sudden melody, 

And adds her share of tribute to the rest. 
A maiden wandering by the riverside, 

And gathering myosotis growing free ; 
She casts the blossoms on the hurrying tide, 

And whispers low: “I send them, love, to thee. 
The Spring hath come to end our weary hours, 

And with her soft caress hath woke the flowers.” 

M.: L. FE. 
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WITH THE CURRENT. 


R. WYNNE sat smoking an after-dinner cigar on the balcony 
M at his house, Riverside. Seated with him, and smoking also, 
was his friend, John Bassett, usually called Jack. 

Riverside was a lovely place, and its revenues were good. ‘The large 
gray-stone house stood upon an eminence near the river. Noble oaks 
clustered round it, and a green lawn sloped down to the water, which 
went sweeping by : a broad, deep stream, clear as crystal. 

A mile, or two, away, whether by theriver or the road, stood Belmont, 
the jointure-house of Mr. Wynne’s step-mother. A nice place also: 
and Maurice Wynne and his father’s widow were good friends. Maurice 
was a handsome man, getting on for thirty now. People wondered why 
he did not marry; ladies especially would have liked to put the 
question to him direct. He could have answered that he had never 
yet cared for any girl sufficiently to marry her. 

The young men smoked in silence, watching the last rays of the 
summer sun. Presently Mr. Wynne spoke in a quiet tone. 

“ Lucy Lenoir is coming to my mother’s next Monday.” 

Jack started ; looking round with wide-open eyes, and voice of 
energy. 

“The devil she is!” 

“Yes. I thought you knew her, Jack.” 

“ Knew her!” retorted Jack, letting his cigar fall. ‘“ By George! I 
should think I did know her. Why, she’s an old love of mine —and of 
Harvey Ellis’s—and of all of us! Everybody falls in love straight off 
with Lucy Lenoir.” 

“What kind of girl is she?” asked Mr. Wynne—who for the past 
two years had been abroad. “ Pretty?” 

“Pretty!” echoed Jack sarcastically. ‘She’s ‘pretty’ enough to 
take the conceit out of Helen of Troy and Mary:Queen of Scots com- 
bined. Pretty’s not the word for er, Maurice. That’s not all: she 
is so fascinating that no fellow can resist her. And she’s the most 
unconscionable flirt on earth. She flirted with Ellis till he couldn’t tell 
black from white. She flirted with Cary, and Mark Stuart, and Captain 
Bentley, and—me.” 

Maurice Wynne laughed at the pitiable tone. 

‘Oh, you may laugh !” cried Jack, sharply. “I can tell you we did 
not find it-a laughing matter. .\1 least, I can speak for one of 
us.” 

‘Try her again, Jack.” 

“No use,” was the curt answer. ‘She has just had her amusement, 
and—voilad tout. How long is she going to be here, Maurice ?” 
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“Don’t know. As long as she and her mother please.” 

“Oh! la mére comes, does she! By the way, Maurice—are they not 
related to you?” 

“Not to me. Mrs. Lenoir and my step-mother are cousins.” 

“Well, take care of your heart, old fellow. Miss Lucy will make 
havoc of it if she can.” 

“Let her try,” was Maurice Wynne’s self-assured and somewhat 
scornful answer. ‘‘Z don’t fall in love with every girl I meet, Jack— 
assome people do. I hate flirts as I do the deuce.” 

“Yes, yes. Poor Bentley talked in that way—before he knew her,” 
nodded Jack. ‘‘ And I think he was worse cut-up than any of us. He 
didn’t say much about it, but he looked as melancholy as an owl. 
Henderson, on the contrary, used to talk of her all day, and quote 
poetry about her faithlessness and some ‘ Lady Rose.’ 


‘ Oh, they will perish needlessly 
Who doat on Lady Rose.’ 


We got to call her Lady Rose at last,” concluded Mr. Bassett. 


“ Henderson was in for it, was he?” 
* Down in the depths. She never made a promise to Henderson or 


to anybody else, understand. That’s the worst of her. The way she had 
of keeping a fellow hanging on tenter-hooks and broken bottles, and 
never committing herself, was maddening. She wouldn’t say yes, and 
she didn’t say no. There’s not a fellow living, clever enough to make 
her come to the point and answer him at once.” 

*«T believe you are in love with her still, Jac,” said Maurice Wynne, 
laughing. 

“Of course I am. She’s not with me though, you see. There’s 
Oscar bringing my horse round ; and I must be off. Good bye, my old 
friend : and when you see the young lady, remember my warning— 

‘ A look’s enough to ruin you, 
Oh, fly from Lady Rose !’” 

Shaking Mr. Wynne’s hand, John Basset mounted and rode off, leaving 

behind him anything but a favourable impression of Lucy Lenoir. 


Mrs. and Miss Lenoir had been at Mrs. Wynne’s three days before it 
occurred to Maurice that it would be merely civil in him to call 
and see them. Sauntering down to the boat-house, he seated himself 
in his little skiff, and keeping under the shade of the willows on the 
river bank, he partly rowed and partly floated with the current down to 
Belmont. 

It was a very easy and indolent mode of progression. The sun was 
shooting long level rays under and through the drooping willows, when 
Maurice neared the Belmont landing. 

A little above the landing in the middle of the river, was a tiny island 
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a lovely spot, covered with the greenest grass, with beautiful trailing 
vines, and shaded by several gnarled and twisted willows. Maurice 
Wynne crossed the river just above the island ; and, turning round the 
point, came sweeping down with the quickened current close to the 
island shore. Here he suddenly raised his head and rested on his oars, 
surprised to hear the sound of voices near him. There was a little 
ripple of laughter, a rustle of leaves, and then a soft, clear voice, 
singing : 





































** Wave willows, murmur waters, 
Golden sunbeams smile ! 
Earthly music cannot waken 

Lovely Annie Lyle !” 


Annie Lyle! A foolish little song that Mr. Wynne had never had 
the patience to listen to, but it sounded sweet and pathetic now. Here 
was a voice that could put soul and music and pathos into one of the 
silliest, most common-place ballads ever sung. 

Maurice waited and listened for the continuation of the song, but a 
dead silence followed, and his boat drifted on along the shore, while he 
looked in vain under the willows for the singer. Presently a twig was 
thrown upon his hat, and a childish giggle broke out above his head. 
He knew /haz laugh; and looked up to see a sparkling, brown-eyed 
gipsy face peering down at him from the overhanging bow of a crooked 
willow. It was his little half-sister Emma, a merry romp of twelve 

. years. She was seated on the bough, in a torn cotton frock, her sun 
bonnet swinging from her hand, and her dark hair falling over her 
eyes. 

“ Maurice! Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come!” cried Emma. “Our 
boat has drifted away. I didn’t chain it ; and we have been unable to 
get back to the landing. Come under here, and let me get in.” 

Maurice rowed close up, caught her and swung her lightly into the 
rocking boat. He was just asking “ who are ‘we,’ Emma ?—whom have f 
you led into mischief, now?” when he became conscious suddenly of 
the quiet gaze of a pair of deep-blue eyes that had been watching him 
steadily for some moments. 

The eyes belonged to a young lady who sat in an easy, half-reclining 
attitude on the bent trunk of the old willow, half-hidden by its long, 
swaying branches. 

A slender, graceful figure ; a fair, sweet face; and, falling over her 
shoulders, a stream of soft fair hair, which had become loosened from 
its fastenings. The sunlight glittered through the willow boughs, and 
flickered over the girl’s bright hair, on her delicate hands, and on the 
semi-transparent folds of her light muslin dress. 

She made a lovely picture as she sat there, looking gravely out of those 
sweet blue eyes. A picture painted in soft, tender tints of pearly white 
and faint rose, with gleams of pale gold colour; and over and around 
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it all, the cool green shadows and flickering rays of sunshine. A scarlet 
lobelia bloom, caught in her falling hair, formed the one spot of vivid 
colouring in the picture, 

For one moment Maurice Wynne met the gaze of those soft eyes 
without moving or speaking. Then a little smile stole round her lips, 
and she rose and stood waiting quietly for the boat to come to the 
shore. 

She had seen the expression of admiration that succeeded astonish- 
ment in his face—for in spite of his prejudices, his whole heart and 
imagination had been dazzled with the picture. But Miss Lenoir 
was quite used to that sort of thing ; and even the admiring gaze of as 
splendid a pair of brown eyes as Maurice Wynne’s did not deepen the 
wild rose of her cheek. She bent her pretty head gracefully as Maurice 
stepped on shore, and smiled at Emma’s called-out introduction : 

“This is my brother Maurice, Lucy. Don’t mind him: you are 
cousins, you know.” 

“We are very glad to see you, Mr. Wynne,” she said, still looking at 
him with those calm, sweet eyes. ‘We were beginning to fear we 
would have to spend the night on this island.” 

“Tam most happy to have come to your rescue,” declared Maurice, 
quite recovered from his momentary bewilderment. ‘ May we shake 
hands as cousins?” he added laughing. ‘“ Emma has placed us on the 
right footing.” 

Lucy laughed and gave him her hand very frankly and cordially ; but 
shook her head as she did so. 

“Weare not cousins at all, Mr. Wynne; and we never saw each 
other before. Don’t let us be precipitate. Perhaps we shall hate each 
other, and then—” She paused, laughing; and looked at him mis- 
chievously, 

“Hate each other! I shall never hate you.” 

“‘ How very good you are!” said Lucy, demurely. And then her 
blue eyes fell and her colour did deepen a little, for Maurice’s eyes were 
very persistent in their earnest admiration. And what glorious eyes 
they were ! 

As Miss Lucy found out for herself—and mentally acknowledged. 
“Really mamma should not have brought me here and into contact 
with those eyes if she cares for me to marry Mr. Golding!” thought 
the young lady when an hour or so had elapsed, and she sat yet on 
the old willow trunk, with Maurice on the grass at her feet, looking up 
into her face. 

They were in no haste to leave the island. Emma, that charmingly 
accommodating child, was building a grotto of pebbles on the other 
shore, having landed there: and these two sat on and talked until the 
very last ray of sunshine glimmered and faded on the water, and the 

Starry summer twilight came stealing on. 
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“Must we go?” said Maurice, regretfully, when Lucy at last rose 
from her seat. 

“T am afraid we must. It is very late, and mamma will scold me 
enough as it is,” said Lucy. “She must be thinking I am drowned 
already.” 

“Besides, we want something to eat,” said practical Emma. “Iam 
so hungry.” 

‘And the dew is falling. See: my dress is quite damp,” Lucy 
continued, shaking out the muslin folds. 

Maurice sprang up with a look of concern. ‘I am afraid we have 
stayed too long. You will take cold. It was very thoughtless and— 
selfish of me.” 

Lucy laughed. “No, indeed, it will not hurt me. And,” she added, 
in a lower tone, “it has been very pleasant here. I did not want 
to go.” 

Emma had already sprung into the boat and seated herself in the 
bow. Lucy and Maurice followed lingeringly. Very slowly the boat 
moved down the river: for they had yet some way to go. 

“Maurice, why don’t we go faster?” demanded Emma. “ You are 
‘not rowing at all. We are only floating.” 

‘Oh, this is delightful,” Lucy exclaimed. “It’s so nice to float on 
with the current, and not think about the world and its worry. Don’t 
row, please, Mr. Wynne. Let us take our time.” 

So she sat there, idly trailing her hand through the water, enjoying 
the coolness, the stillness, and the dewy starlight; while Maurice now 
and then dipped an oar in the water and watched the sweet, fair girl’s 
face opposite him. 

“T am glad you are in no hurry to go home,” he said, bending forward 
to speak ina lowtone. “It is aslovely as a dream here. I feel as if I 
were in a dream, and — I don’t want to wake up,” he added, half 
laughing. 

“Don’t you? But perhaps—you know Creams are deceitful ; and 
they last such a little while! It would be better never to dream, I 
think,” murmured Lucy softly, glancing at him from her sweet blue 
eyes. 

“Yes, life is so hard and cold when we awake from our beautiful 
dreams,” Maurice said, in the same tone. ‘When I awake—I mean 
to-night—and we land and go home where there are lights and a crowd 
of people, everything will be changed. Yow will change. I shall not 
have you all to myself. You will look at other people and talk to them 
—not tome. I have known you so short a time that I have no claim 
on you, and I shall be nothing to you there among your other 
friends.” 

Lucy looked up, puzzled. He was not laughing. His face was 
grave, his eyes were fixed earnestly upon her, his tone was eager. For 
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a moment, she was silent; then she spoke hurriedly and impul- 
sively: 

“Yes, yes, I shall change,” she cried. “ shall be only a silly, 
fashionable young laiy when we reach ‘the lights.” You won't care 
about talking to me then. And so—now that we are at the landing- 
place, you had better leave us here, and just go home and remember 


" me as a dream only.” 


Maurice laughed and held out his hand to steady her as the boat 
touched the shore. 

“Tam in earnest,” she said eargerly, rising and putting her hand 
in his. ‘There, Cousin Maurice. Good-bye. Won't you say good- 
night and go home again ? ” 

Her tone was a strange mixture of impetuousness, earnestness, and 
entreaty, and Maurice stood there looking down into her soft eyes, 
smiling but not speaking. Go away! With that light velvet touch on 
his hand—with those clear eyes gleaming in the starlight—that soft 
voice thrilling in his ear! And yet—likea flash came into his memory 
the refrain of John Bassett’s warning : 


** A look’s enough to ruin you 
7? 


Oh, fly from Lady Rose! 


For one instant he actually meditated taking her advice, and rowing 
back to Riverside against the current ; but the next he laughed at him 
self, and answered gaily. 

“No, Miss Lucy, I shall go to Belmont, and risk even the danger of 
finding you out.” 

“Very well,” said Lucy, her tone suddenly changing to a light one ; 
“T have warned you, and | am not responsible now for any of the con- 
sequences. And I am very glad you didn’t take my advice.” 

“You know I could not take it,’ Maurice said, bending his head and 
speaking in low, earnest tones. 

A light laugh was the girl’s only answer. 

“ How shall you get home?” she asked. 

“T shall get a horse at Belmont. The boat can be brought up to 
Riverside in the morning.” 

So they walked home through the quiet meadow, and up the terraced 
garden to Belmont, Lucy’s hand resting on his arm, and Emma spring- 
ing on before them. Maurice Wynne was in love with her: it is of no 
use to conceal the fact, or to laugh at him for it. They talked very 
little. It was happiness enough for Maurice to wander silently under 
the starry sky, with the cool, dewy night around him, and that soft little 
hand on his arm; and Miss Lucy’s thoughts were not exactly such as 
she would have liked to speak aloud. 

“T wonder what insane impulse prompted me to say what I did to 
Maurice Wynne? Of course he has fallen in love with me !—but so have 
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others, just as good, and clever, and handsome as he, and why should 
I care? And yet, he seems too earnest to be played with like the 
rest. I wish I could be staid and good!” 

Poor Maurice Wynne! For the next six weeks he basked in the 
sunshine of Lucy Lenoir’s bright eyes, and was alternately wretched or 
happy just as it pleased herto make him. He who had always “ hated 
flirts as he did the deuce,” was hopelessly in love with “the most 
unconscionable flirt on earth.” Mr. John Bassett had the pleasure of 
looking on at the process. 

There were morning saunterings, afternoon lingerings, evening 
gatherings. Looked upon as a son of the house and as Lucy’s cousin, 
Mrs. Lenoir thought nothing, and did not interfere. Besides, she had 
promised Lucy’s hand to somebody else: in her foolish old mind that 
made it all secure. 

One evening Lucy, sweet and fair and gentle, sat at the piano, her 
hands stealing softly over the keys, just making music enough to cover 
the sound of Maurice Wynne’s voice, her eyes now dropped thought- 
fully, now raised shyly and seriously to his face. Maurice was bending 
towards her, speaking eagerly, with a flush on his cheeks and his eyes 
shining like stars. 

“She is fooling him as she fooled me,” thought Jack, who was look- 
ing on. “I wonder what she’s saying to him now ?” 

This was what she was saying, with her shy, sweet eyes raised to 
his : 

“Oh, yes, you know I like you ever so much. More than you de- 
serve, you impatient, obstinate young man.” 

“Then why won't you give me the promise I ask, Lucy ?” returned 
Maurice. ‘‘ And why do you say ‘like’ instead of love?” he added 
suddenly. 

** Because I—now Maurice if you look at me so, I don’t know what 
I am saying. You are so impulsive; and I am trying to keep my 
senses. Because, don’t you know, it is such a little while since we first 
met, and we—you may be mistaken. It would be so dreadful 
to discover after—after a long time, that you did not really love 
me.” 

“Lucy! My darling!. Do you suppose I can be mistaken? I 
never loved any one but you, and I never shall. You drive me mad 
with these doubts and scruples.” 

Lucy looked down, sighed, and hesitated. 

“* Lucy, trust me,” pleaded Maurice passionately. ‘ You are dearer 
to me than my own life. I am sure you know that ; and you are trying 
me almost too hardly now. Won’t you, please, be honest with me, 
dear? If you really love me, promise me wow to be my wife.” 

Lucy’s eyes met his again. Such deep, true, earnest eyes, his 
were, and hers—well, perhaps, it was not altogether acting—but some- 
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thing so like real love shone out of their soft blue depths that Maurice 
started, and his heart beat high with ecstacy. 

“ Lucy, will you promise ?” he repeated breathlessly. 

Her little hand was clasped in his now, for he had seized it. She 
felt the tremor of intense excitement and passion that shook his frame. 
The colour came hotly into her cheeks ; her own heart beat quickly. 
The next instant she recovered herself with a start, almost of terror, and 
wondered what she could be thinking of. 

“There!” she said, breaking suddenly into a light laugh, and abruptly 
drawing her hand away, “we are getting too serious. The children 
want me to play for them ; they are going to dance. We won’t talk 
nonsense any more, Mr. Wynne.” 

“Lucy, my love,” said Mrs. Lenoir that night, as she sat and watched 
her daughter brushing out her golden hair, “I don’t often have to 
speak to you about such things, but—do be more careful about Maurice 
Wynne. I have never seen you so—unguarded—in your conduct. 
One would think he was quite éris with you, and that you—you en- 
couraged it ; but I know you better, of course. I am afraid it would 
displease Mr. Golding, my darling. Have you written to Mr. Golding 
since you were here ?” 

‘*No, mamma,” 

“Do write then, child. He will surely be offended ; and I know he 
has written to you. Think of his wealth ; and—good-night, love,” and 
she sailed languidly away. 

Lucy tossed back her hair, as her mother left the room ; and saw 
reflected in the glass, cheeks as red as fire and eyes flashing 
angrily, 

“Mr. Golding! always Mr. Golding and his wealth !” she muttered. 
“T am as very a slave as ever was bought and sold. I wish I had 
never seen him. Yes, I do! Ihatehim so bitterly. Horrid, pompous 
man! He is as different from——” Here the young lady’s flashing eyes 
suddenly filled with tears, and she turned abruptly away from the 
mirror. 

“TI must be more careful,” she sighed. ‘Mamma is right. After 
all, it is but a flirtation with Maurice Wynne.” 

A day or two after this, Mr. John Basset, entering the gate at 
Riverside, met its master riding out of it. 

“Which way ?” asked Jack. “I won’t come in now: we may as 
well take aridein company ?” 

“Tam going to Belmont,” said Maurice. He did not offer to turn 
back, and the two rode on together. Jack glanced at his friend’s face 
in the sunlight of the afternoon, and saw that it was worn, pale, and 
moody. 

These two or three days of coldness and indifference from Lucy had 
made the change. Jack guessed it all too well. « 
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*“* Maurice—old fellow !” he burst out presently, “don’t look like 
that. No woman in the world is worth it.” 

Maurice raised his head quickly. “What are you talking of?” he 
asked, his face flushing. 

“T’m not a bat,” responded Jack. “I know what she’s doing. It’s 
the old game. She won’t say ‘yes,’ and she doesn’t say ‘no.’ It’s the 
most maddening thing on earth. Don’t let her trifle with you, Maurice. 
You are too good to be made a fool and a plaything of by any woman 
alive. See here! Just turn round and go home—or go home with 
me, and let’s both forget her. She’s not worth a thought from either of us.” 

“IT am going to see her once more,” said Mr. Wynne, turning his 
manly face straight on Jack’s. “ It will be for the last time, unless—” 
He broke off with a fierce glitter in his eyes. “I will have an answer 
from her to day, yes or no, by heaven !” 

“Very well. I wish you success, old fellow,” said Jack, rather drearily 
as he turned his horse. “ Z’ve given her up long ago, and I’d help you 
now, with all my heart, if I could.” 

“ Thank you, Jack. You are the best fellow in the world,” Maurice 
said, heartily wringing the hand Jack held out. Then they parted, 
Jack riding thoughtfully homeward, and Maurice galloping swiftly 
toward Belmont on his mission to Miss Lenoir. But he found that 
she steadily avoided him. 

“Lucy, will you go with me fora farewell row on the river this 
evening ?” he asked at dinner, under cover of a great deal of laughter 
that was going around the table. 

“A farewell row?” she returned quickly—she was sitting next him. 
“Why do you say that? Iam not going away for a week yet.” 

“No, but it is probable that I shall be going away to-morrow,” 
said Maurice, quietly. 

“You!” The words seemed to strike her. ‘“ Where shall you be 
going ?” 

“Abroad. I have had nearly enough of home. Will you go for 
this farewell row? ” 

“Ye—yes. Ifmamma will let me. You needn't laugh. I do try 
to mind her sometimes.” 

“ But you have been with me adozen times without asking her. Why 
should you be so particular now? We will row up to Riverside and 
float down. Remember, this is my last evening.” 

“T’ll go, then,” said Lucy, laughing, and colouring a little. ‘“ Emma, 
or one of them, can go too.” 

But he did not intend to have Emma or anybody else with them ; 
and he generally managed to maintain his own will. So they went up 
to Riverside alone. 

The sun was nearly down when the little boat left the Riverside land- 
ing, and began its slow, delicious journey down with the current. Thecon- 
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versation between the lady and gentleman had been somewhat restrained, 
and at times had ceased entirely, for Maurice was silent and absent, 
and Lucy unusually quiet. At last she took refuge from the awkward 
silence in singing. Maurice listened, and watched her fair, sweet face 
and the little white hand, with its glittering diamond, that trailed idly 
through the water, but he scarcely uttered half a dozen sentences 
between Riverside and Belmont. 

The sun’s last glittering ray had left the water, and a white moon- 
bean silvered the ripples in its stead. 

At last the island was passed and the Belmont landing came in 
sight. Lucy stopped her low, soft singing ; and, drawing on her shawl, 
took up her hat, and prepared to land. 

“You haven’t been very polite to me, Mr. Wynne,” she said, with an 
air of injured innocence. ‘You have let me entertain myself entirely, 
and you've no idea how fearfully I have bored myself.” 

“Have you?” said Maurice, smiling. “I amsorry. But I was 
rather afraid to speak to you lest what I had to say would ‘bore’ you 
even more fearfully.” 

“That is not likely. I don’t remember, with all your faults, that you 
have ever bored me, sir,” she said, saucily. 

“You are very kind,” gravely answered Maurice. 

The boat swept on still, keeping the middle of the stream, and Lucy 
looked at Maurice, a little surprised at not seeing his oars dip in the 
water. 

“ Are you dreaming, Mr. Wynne?” she asked at last. “Don't 
you see we are passing our landing-place ?” 

“Yes, I see it,” replied Maurice with composure. 

“ But—I thought we were going home. It is too late to go any 
arther.” 

No answer from Maurice, Another minute, and the landing-place 
was left behind. 

‘* How provoking you are !” exclaimed Lucy, tossing her hat on the 
seat impatiently. ‘“ You know we ought to be at home. How far do 
you mean to go?” 

“That depends entirely on yourself,” said Maurice, looking at her 
with grave, quiet eyes. 

“On me? Then, of course, we turn back at once.” 

“T mean that we can go back as soon as you have answered the 
question I asked you some time ago.” 

“What question, Mr. Wynne? Oh, just see how lovely the moon- 
light is on the water!” Lucy cried, with sudden animation. 

“T asked you if you would marry me, and you did not give me any 
answer,” Maurice said, steadily. 

“Did you? Didn’t 1?” Lucy returned with so innocent a face that 
Maurice could not help smiling. 
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“Exactly. And I would like an answer now, if you please, Miss 
Lenoir.” 

“‘ Miss Lenoir !” repeated Lucy, with a sweet, reproachful glance. 

Maurice bit his lip and looked away from the fair, winning face. He 
dared not meet those soft eyes, for he knew his assumed coldness 
would yield if he did. He would not speak, and they floated on down 
the stream. 

“This is very pleasant,” said Lucy, presently. “I enjoy the cool- 
ness and quiet very much; but, indeed, it is time we were at home. 
Let us turn. Mamma will be in a fit.” 

““When you have said ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to my question,” answered 
Maurice, as quietiy as ever. 

Lucy laughed, and glanced at him with mirthful eyes. “ You are not 
in earnest,” she said, incredulously. 

“‘ Never more so,” was the curt answer: and Lucy saw from his grave, 
determined face that he spoke the truth. She sat looking at him in 
silence for a few moments, leaning forward and resting her chin in her 
soft, rosy palm. Very much puzzled, was she, what to do. 

“T can’t say ‘yes,’” she thought; “and if I say ‘no,’ then I shall 
never see him again, and I do—oh I do like him! He is so true, 
and he loves me so dearly. Oh, dear, what must I say! And there 
he sits, as calm as a marble statue—only I know that it is all put on. 
If I touched his hand I should find it quivering. Nobody loves me as 
he does. Oh, if I were only safe at home! Heaven knows what fool- 
ish thing I may do under the spell of those glorious eyes. Suppose I 
were to try some coaxing !” 

Then aloud, in a low, soft tone: “ Maurice, don’t be so unkind, 
please. Take me home, won’t you?” 
~ “ When you have answered me—‘ yes’ or ‘no !’” came the monoto- 
nous answer. 

For ten minutes more Lucy tried the coaxing process, all to no pur- 
pose. Maurice was inexorable. 

There followed a long silence. The boat drifted more rapidly 
down the quickening current. 

“Mr. Wynne,” she said, coldly, “do you know you are taking an 
unwarrantable liberty with me?—an unpardonable liberty. Whether 
you are in jest or earnest, this has lasted long enough. . I shall be 
very much offended if you do not instantly turn toward home.” 

* Listen, Lucy,” he said, the hot colour flushing his brow. “I can- 
not bear this suspense longer—I shall gomad with the uncertainty if 
you do not answer me.” 

Lucy smiled scornfully. ‘This tragedy is a little out of place, Mr. 
Wynne. Your audience is not an appreciative one. I never liked or 

‘believed in extravagances of the sort. Genuine feeling is less demon- 
strative.” 
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“Lucy !—Miss Lenoir!” he retorted, all his indignation aroused. 
“ Do you know how cruel you are? It is you who are jesting now. You 
know I am sincere in my love for you. Heaven knows I wish I were 
not.” He spoke so bitterly that Lucy was silenced. She sat there feeling 
decidedly guilty and uncomfortable. The boat swept on more and more 
rapidly, the stars shone out faintly overhead ; and there was Maurice, 
still, pale, and silent as a statue before her. 

A whip-poor-will uttered its melancholy cry on the shore ; the waters 
rippled past the bow of the boat. These were the only sounds in the 
cold, dewy air. Lucy grew more than uncomfortable: depressed and 
nervous. At last she suddenly turned, threw her arms on the back of 
the cushioned seat, dropped her head upon them, and burst into a 
of tears. 

In an instant Maurice was by her side, kneeling. Clasping her un- 
resisting hand, he entreated her to forgive him and—answer him. 

But she snatched away her hand and pushed him from her. 

“No, no! Go away. Youmust not touch me. I cannot forgive 
you,” she sobbed. “If you loved me you would not be socruel. I 
can’t answer you now. I can’t think. Dogo back. You'll upset the 
boat. I tell you I will not be forced to say anything I don’t wantto 
say.” 

“ But, Lucy, I want you to say what you do want to.” 

“T’ll tell you to-morrow. Ah, please let us go home now,” implored 
Lucy, fancying she detected signs of yielding in his tone. But he only 
shook his head and went back to his seat. 

There was a silence in the little boat again. The moon rose higher, 
and the boat’s track turned to molten silver. 

“What is that?” asked Lucy, suddenly raising her head, as a low, 
ominous roar sounded in the distance, above the ripple of the 
current. 

“ The rapids,” he answered, carelessly. 

“The rapids!” she cried, struck with terror. “ Oh, Maurice! We 
shall be drowned—or else dashed to pieces on those dreadful rocks.” 

Maurice did not answer: and she thought his own face grew paler 
and sterner in the moonlight. 

“ Maurice, I believe you are mad!” she cried, in great alarm. 

“ Perhaps I am. I am not at,all sure.” 

The boat whirled on, and the roar of the falls grew louder—loud as 
thunder—in Lucy’s terrified ears. 

“Oh, Maurice, it frightens meso!” she exclaimed. “Let us turn 
back before it is too late!” 

He put his hand on the oars, and then leaned toward her gravely. 

“Lucy Lenoir, I ask you again if you will be my wife,” he said, in a 
low, distinct tone. It was almost a whisper, yet Lucy heard it above 
the cataract’s roar and the loud beating of her own heart. 
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The boat seemed whirling on to the verge of the fall. Around and 
before it the waters foamed and dashed, white as snow in the moon- 
light. 

‘Speak quickly, or it will be too late. Answer me, Lucy,” rang out 
Maurice’s stern voice: “ will you be my wife?” 

One instant longer Lucy hesitated. Then, raising her head sud- 
denly, the blood rushing back in a crimson tide to her pale cheek, and 
her eyes flashing with anger and pride, she spoke at last, sharply and 
decisively. 

“No, I will not. You know it has only been a flirtation.” 

There came a shock, a lurch of the boat, a dash of water over her 
face, and—-what followed she did not know. She closed her eyes with 
a great shudder of horror, and tried to pray for mercy, and shivered in 
expectation of the fatal, horrible plunge into the foaming water. But 
it did not come: and, opening her eyes again—there was Maurice 
rowing swiftly up the stream, and the roar of the falls dying away in the 
distance. 

She did not look at Maurice Wynne’s face. She could not speak to 
him—but hiding her own face again on her folded arms, she sat 
trembling, shivering, and silently crying, while the boat flew swiftly 
through the water. 

Once the dip of the oars ceased, and Lucy felt her shawl, which had 
fallen off, wrapped carefully around her shivering shoulders. She tried 
to say “Thank you,” but her lips would not move. Then she 
began to hate herself for her heartlessness and insincerity, and to 
wish that she could atone for it. But it was too late. Too late to 
undo the mischief she had done—or to retract the words she had 
spoken. Strangely enough /hat thought was the bitterest of all ; for 
she loved him, and she knew it, better than any one on earth. 

But there was no help for it now. So she kept her face down and 
tried to stop crying: and then the boat touched the landing, and she 
heard Maurice springing on shore. 

“ He would serve me right if he pushed off the boat and let me drift 
back to the falls and drown,” she thought, in her abject penitence. But, 
instead of that, he gave her his hand with grave courtesy, helped her 
from the boat, and walked quietly beside her through the meadow. 
She stole a glance at his face. It was very sad and very grave, but he 
did not look angry or resentful. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears again. What had happened to this “un- 
conscionable flirt?” There was not an atom of coquetry left in her 
heart now, and she would have given the world to put her hand softly 
on his arm and say, pleadingly, “ Maurice, forgive me if you can. I 
will do anything, if you will only love me.” 

Mrs. Lenoir pounced upon them at the top of the shrubbery. 
“Lucy, is it you at last! Wherehave you been? How dreadfully 
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imprudent !—it’s quite damp! Maurice, how could you keep her out 
so long? I have been nearly distracted! And Mr. Golding has been 
here an hour, Lucy! It was inexcusable in you to absent yourself, 
when you knew he was coming.” 

“Tt cannot make much difference, mamma,” said Lucy, in a 
strange, languid, cold tone. “An hour is a very little while. We 
shall surely see enough of each other for all the rest of our lives !” 

_ “My dear! How strangely you are talking! Do come with me 
quickly ; he is already angry. I think you should be told that they 
are engaged, Mr. Wynne.” 

Mrs. Lenoir hurried her daughter to the house, leaving Maurice 
stunned and bewildered. Engaged to Mr. Golding! Why had it been 
kept from him? Just fora moment he hesitated—to pass on, or go 
away to his own home. ‘Then he threw back his head proudly, and 
entered the drawing-rooms. 

Lights were there ; guests were there: amidst the latter, a pompous- 
looking, common-place, plain young man, resplendent in diamonds. 
Rings, studs, sleeve-links : all were of the first water. Mr. Golding 
seemed to think it well to favour the world’s admiring eyes with 
evidences of his wealth and taste. 

But Miss Lenoir, who had gone to her chamber, did not come down 
again. Her mother made a lame kind of excuse to Mr. Golding about 
a “sad headache,” 

“Do you stay here to-night, Maurice?” asked his step-mother. 

“Yes,” he answered. He meant to see the play played out. 

The young lady appeared in the morning, pale, subdued, listless. 
Maurice Wynne simply bowed to her. Mr. Golding took both her 
hands with empressement. 

“Will you give me the pleasure of a walk with you, Miss Lenoir?” 
asked the latter, as they rose from breakfast. And Lucy, turning 
white and red, and seeing no way of escape, went. 

But the walk, taken in the more shaded part of the grounds, did 
not appear to be productive of pleasure. They quarrelled. And Lucy 
flinging back to him the diamond ring she had been in the habit of 
wearing, told him that their semi-engagement was at an end, for that 
she could never be his wife. 

Excited, panting, breathless, sobbing, she flew back to the house, 
and encountered Mr. Wynne in the hall. Startled at her emotion, he 
drew her into the library and closed the door. The green blinds were 
down before the open window ; the room was cool, shady, sweet with 


the perfume of flowers. 
“ Now tell me what all this is,” he said, as he placed her in a seat. 


“It is only that I have had a scene with Mr. Golding,” she said, in 
her sobbing emotion. ‘I have told him that I cannot be his wife.” 
“Ts it true that you are engaged to him?” 
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“Partly so. Mamma and he made the agreement between them 
I did not say it should not be.” 

“ And you find you do not love him ? ” 

“ Love!” she repeated in disdainful pain. 

“Could you love another, Lucy. Me?” 

Lucy did not raise her eyes or make any answer. She was crying 
soft happy tears. Maurice Wynne read the signs aright, and caught 
her blushing face to his. 

“You nearly drowned me yesterday, you know,” she whispered. 

He laughed a little. “No I did not, Lucy; I knew what I was 
about. Do you think I would bring my darling into any real danger? 
No, Lucy, whether you were to be my wife or any other man’s, I could 
not do that.” 

“You will never be cross to me, or frighten me again, will you, 
Maurice ?” she murmured. 

But what kind of answer Mr. MV .urice might have made to this 
appeal was cut short by the entrance of Mrs. Lenoir. Her face was 
inflamed with anger, her curls stood out: she had evidently heard the 
ill-news. Lucy started up and hid her face on her mother’s disturbed 
bosom. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t scold me, don’t be angry! I could not marry 
him.” 

“He is worth a million at least!” shrieked Mrs. Lenoir. ‘ Why 
did you not say no at first, if you meant to say it at all? Itis dreadful 
behaviour.” 

“‘T had not seen any one then that I—liked,” stammered Miss Lucy. 

“ Not seen any one you liked! When you know that you always 
had a crowd of young men dangling after you !” 

“ Oh, but I—I never cared for any one of them /” 

“Well, Mr. Wynne, I suppose it is to you we owe all this,” cried the 
angry lady: and Lucy bent lower her blushing face. ‘You have 
gained a great flirt—and / say it, though she is my daughter.” 

“T am not afraid of her flirting, Mrs. Lenoir, once she is my wife. 
When love steps in, flirting ends.” 

“ Well, sir, it is a wretched calamity altogether. Quite a million of 
money !—and no end of diamonds.” 
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